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practical; involving, student-centered; simply implemented: these 
^re a few of the attributes we think appl.y2li>ihe strategfes 'd^cribed 

/in this book. I This is not a textbook; itjs a book of immediately 
useable exerfises, unencumbered by lengthy discussions of theory, 
for high school; conrimUnity college, college, and university compo- 
sition teachers. Theory is of course important in Reaching because it i^ 
the indispensable ground for what one teaches and how one teaches. 
Our purpose, however, is to provide a resource b®ok of strategies for 
the composition classroom that mSkes yse of, but does not describe 
in detail, generally accepted research in composition. These strate- 
gies are designed to augment, not replace, the composition 
teacher's usual approach, and they nefed not be used ir^the order in 
which {hhy are presented her^ Since between J^he two of us we haver 
taught all grades frop^ junior high school to the senior year in 
college, we k^^iow that teachers must construct their courses accord- 
ing to their oVvn goals and bbjectivtes. Therefore, strategies are to be 
selected to fit individual class, needs. VVe^have used these strategies 
successfully and we are certain that others can, too. ^ 

One of the basic premises fronn which we^ cpnstructed these 
strategies is that students have a wealth of resources that they cap ta 
for their writing. Research shows that students have tremendo 
potential for language acquisition, and classroom'^Teachers know 
frbm their own experience that students have tremendous potential 
for^ language learning and use. Each student has opinions, insights, 
and . experiences about which to write. Hov^^ many -times have 
teachers heard students tell lengthy, descriptive stories* outside, the 
classroom? Yet, these same stories rarely seem to appear in essays, 
either as narratives or as examples in expository writing. Why? Very' 
often, teachers just don't know how to help students use their full^ 

, range of language, ideas, and experiences. These strategies should 
aid the instructor in, helping his or her students ta use all of their 
resources^ - ^ ^ * ' 

Another reason that teachers do not very often get students to 

•fully use theiV experienctss and language in writing is that students 
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feel uncomfortable doing, so in class. The sources for this discomfort 
are many, and to account for all of them in this.short introduction 
would, do an injustice to their complexity; but it is clear that the 
school setting itself can be disco^erting, especially wherfe'^ecnphasis 
is placed on competition amang students. Another source of worry 
for student writeri i^ that many times th^y perceive ^hat their 
experiences ave not acceptable to tfe teacher as subject rnaterial. 
Evidence for this is that students are often given topics about which 
they know little and are seldom given ways of gathering ideas about a 
topic. Kist as important; students, especially nonstancfard dialect 
speakers, are made to feel inadequate about their language. EitheV by 
comments written on their essays ^r corrections made of oral 
expressions, students are made to feel inferior about their ability to 
make language.^ Consetjuentj^-helping sfudents feel comfortable 
about expressing themselves is as important as getting them in touch' 
with what they know. Thus, besides .building writing ''skills, each 
strategy in^this book builds the class "comfort level." Obviously, a 
' linguistically insecure person is not going to be a very effective 
writer. Confidence and skill develop together. 
^ A rather different source of students' insecurity about writing is 
that they are often told to match their compositions with those of 
professionals. We have avoided the model and exercise approach 
here. We haveiound that in modeling their writing after a profes- 
sional, students become imitators, not creators. In addition to feelipg 
insecure about comparing their work to professionals, students 
usually have not dev^lop6d ways of finding their own topics and of 
ordering their own ideas and experiences into communicable form. 
^ Instead of using model^^ our strategies help students learn a 
compositional process; if one is skillful in teaching the process, the 
product will be acceptable. Our strategies help make writing essays a' 
conscious process. By teaching sttftients to consciously follow a 
process of writing, teachers can he'e them from slavishly imitatjng 
models. For instance, one of the strategies helps students to find their 
own topics. 6y learning how to do this, a student has learned a skill 
that is a prerequisite to becoming an independent, competent writer. 
The compositional process upon which our strategies are based is not 
original with us. A knowledge of Aristotelian rhetoric shows one that. 
However, our outline of the process (see chart) is a clear and succinct 
description of how fhost people, go about writing. 

While our outline^Hs necessarily linear, the writing process is not; 
thus,, some of the steps overlap chronologically. Also, this description 
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1. * Experiencing- 



Stages of the Composition Process 

Prewritmg 
2. Discovering 



7. 



Our response to 
sogneone or, 
.something lead- 
ing to a desire to - 
communicate, 
e.g., wanting to 
wVite a letter to 
the editor after 
reading an editorial 
with whrch one 
disagrees. 



Identifying ^ topic 
and an audience. 
(Often what moves 
one to write is an 
audience.) * 



Making Formal 
Choices ^ 

Selecting a form 
ipr the essay— 
r?arrative, 
opinion, descrip- 
tion, etc.— and a 
form of 
organization. 



4. Forming 

Arranging essay* 
. .materials in line 
with choices in 
step threeTe.g., 
in a narrative, 
writing in 
chronological 
' order; or, in an 
opinion essay, 
writing a clear 
thesis statement 
to begin the 
essay. 



Writing 
5. 



MakingLaRguage 
Choices 

^Selecting lan- 

'guage appropri- - 
ate to o'ne\ 
purpose and 
audience, e.g., 
deciding be- 
tween formal or* 

-n:\formal word- 
ing, selecting 
adjectives, etc. 



6. Languaging 

The process of 
carrying out the 
language thoices, 
e.g., if one is 
writing a formal 
analysis, using 
language that is 
factual and exact. 



. Postwriting 

Criticizing * , 

Evaluation o^he essay to 
—determine if it^ reflects the 
'eftotces made earlier in the 
composition 'process, e.g., 
'Does my opinion essay have a 
clear thesis statement? Did I 
describe my examples well 
enough? Will my audience 
understand the words I used? 



Proofr 

How /joe/the essay meet the 
extejTial standards of one's 
iience: form, punctuation, 
atness, spelling, etc.? 



xji .s Introduction 

o\ t]?e writing process places proofreading in its proper position- 
last. After students have developed prev^;riting and writing skills,.they 
can learn more about proofing^ 

• The introductions to the section's of the book describe each step in 
th^ composition process mbr^ fully; fpllowUig the explanations are 
strategies to help students master that part of the process. For 
example, following the explanation of prewriting are strategies for 
finding topics Jor essays, defining an audience, and choosing a 
method of development for essays. * 

If instructors used or)ly this booV for their classes, they would have 
enough activities to teach the entire compositiopaLpro^ess. How- 
ever, these exercises can be easily combined with material of onp's 
own design. Each time weiiave used one of the strategies, we haye 
altered it to fit the needs of that* particular class at that specific time. 

One of the strengths of these strategies is that they all require a 
great d^al of student participation. Many oif them are flexibte enough 
to be used as activities for injJividuals, srriall groups, or the whole 
class. Since many teachers have had little if;arvy training ii^ directing 
smalTgroups, we have given explicit procedures for the strategies tg 
maximize their usefulness. Once teachers have directed a* few 
activities, they will use and adapt them confidently. We^ expect that 
after using this process-orieoted approach, teachers ^ill al$o con- 
structMheir own strategies.*^ 

As is suggested in many of the strategies, an effective way of 
increasing the involvement of students in the activities is for t[\e 
inst/uctor to participate. We have enjoyed sharing our ideas, experi- 
ences, and writing with our students. By doing this we have not only 
set many o^ them ^t ease, but have alsostiniulated them to try harder 
. in their own work. i . 

. We hav6 included two appendixes sujggesting ways of evaluating 
student writing. For many composition teachers the distasteful part of 
teaching composition comes when they must write a response to an 
essay by a strugglixig student. Most English teachers have never been 
instructed how to do this in a constructive way. Too often they simply 
red-mark surface errors,' as if their only job were proofreading. In the 
appendixes we point out ways of making constructive evaluative 
remarks about student writing so xhax students can build on their 

"^tompetencies. Of particular concern is how evaluations can help 
students with matters ofVqrm. Judging from our experiences, the 
suggestions that we make here work. That is, they encourage 
students to continually improve their essays without damaging their 
self-confidence. 

\ 
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Introduction ^ xiii 

I L[ke much material aimed at improving ctassroomr teaching meth- 
^ ods, the strategies in this book occasionally involve th^e reproduction 
^ of previously published work. It goes without saying that yve arp not 
^cfouraging the copying of nriaterials that exceeds the standd^3s of 
fair use as defined in the CopyrigVit Act of 1976. It is not our intention X- 
to give users of our book advice on the provisions of the act, but we 
recommend a statement by Robert F.Hogan/NCTE executive secre- 
tary, in th^ December 1976 issues of English journal and College ^ 
English as a useful summary of fair use as it applies to teachejs.' 

The exercises that follow are not finished strategies because 
teachers will use them to develop better ways of teaching compo- 
sition, but they are worthwhile as an immediate aid and -a sound 
beginning. Teaching composition is an important endeavor. When 
we do it well— when a formerly incoherent student writer produces a 

» " full-blown, vivid paragraph or when a bright, motivated freshman 
turns in an ir^^cisive, well-developed essay— we feef real joy. These 
strategies have worked to bring a sense of confidence, and some- 
times joy, both to us and to our students. . ^ 
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Most English teachers have heard one of their' students con;)plam, "I 

• don't know what to write!" It is 'a ^common' occurrence, one thari 
sugge'^ts both a pr9found insecurity about fhe act of writing on the 

. part* of'students* and a. need for reassessing corqpositional goals and 
objectives on the part of English teachers/Since rh^re is nothing 

< inherently frightenihg about the act of v^riting— or at least nothing 
more than is felt in other; common human acts— the fear must cpme 

^ fronn, somewhere outside the writing act. 

We suspect that ''somewhere'' *is too often the composition* 
classroom itself. For the greater part gf their academic lives, linguis- 
tically insecure students have learned how poorly they write, how little 
they know about writing, and \vhat pure drudgery a writing assign- 
ment can be. The almost automatic response— "I don't know what to 
write"— is a defense mechanism; after all, it is easier to admit your 
ignorance than to commit yourself to p^per> exposing once more your 
fragile, tentative writing abilities to the merciless red pen. 

Combating and alleviating this fear of writing should b(s primary 
goals for the comfiosition instructor, regardless of the'grad^ level he 
or she teaches. Whether it be a junior high English class or a freshman 

. composition class ^t a major university, one of the first dassroom goals 
for the teacher should "be to create a "comfort zone" for his or her 
'students, an environment that reduces threat, alleviates fear, and 
motivates students to become willing, even enthusiastic, participants 
in their own writing development. ' ^ . ^ 

Motivation is the key to learning. If students are not motivated to 

• learn something, they wilj hot do so, 5nd education then becomes an 
empty^ ludicrous game— a game'^where students ar-e the real Ibsers. 
Establishing an environment^that encourages learning and motivates 
students to want more learning is a necessary priority for all class- 
rooms, but it is especially important to the composition class, which 
inherits so many negative feelings fro/n students' pasts. 

No formulas or cure-alls exist for reducing fear, establishing^ 
learning environment, and motivating students, but the instructor il 
certainly critical to- accomplishing any of these in the classroom. 
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Teaching strategy and classroom structure are always modified by the 
personajity teaching skills oj the instructor to produce a unique 
learning environment that can never be exactly duplicated by anyone 
else. The ideal personality for teaching composition, we feel, is one . 
that encourages questioning and participation, that isgenuinely war.m 
and supportive (without being false or*sentlmental),and that encour- 

*ages.and motivates students to write nriore and write better, tt is an 
ideal which leaves most of us lacking in 'some way, but that fact 
s>ioul^ not deter the teachef from trying to improve the way the 
classroom is run. 

The fir^t few weeks of a composition course ar^. crucial to the 
sQccess of the course, if the comfort zone is not established early, if the ^ 
students ar^ not rriotivated to think about language and to want to 
vvrite better, and if student fear of writing and the composition^ 
classroom is not reduced at this early stage, then what happens 

^afterwards may be futile and self-defeating. 

The strategies that follow are designed for use in the early part of a 
cpmpositibn course. Th^y a,ll have the same educational goals: to 
encourage students to think and talk abouT language, to convince 
students that ^they tacitly know a great deal^^about language and 
writirig, and to establish an open, nonthreatening environn>ent that 

> encourages students to become active participants in then own 
learning. 



The Comfort Zorte ^ * , ^ 

1. The Name Game:* Breaking the Ice 

Group size: Entire class in large-group discussion circle. 

Time requiced: Approximately forty-Jive minutes, depending on 

class size. 

Materials: None. , 
Co5/s 

A. To create an informal, relaxed classroom environment during the 
first or second class meeting. 

B. To help everyone Jearn each other's name in the space of.one 
class period. 

C To establish an atmosphere for later small-group exercises, such 
as peer essay sharing or small-group brainstorming sessions. ^ 

Process 

A. The instructor bi-iefly discusses the goals of the activity, 

B. The instructor tells students to take one or two rftinutes to think 
• of what name they want to be called during the rest of the 

semester and two reasons why ^hey like that name. 

C. The instructor asks 'for a volunteer to begin the^exercise before 
giving the rest of fhe instructions for the game, 

D. After someone volunteers to begin, the.in^ructor explains that 
the process will move in a clockwise^dire^on from that volun- 
teer. Once the^olunteer has given h^^loi^r name and two 
reasons for liking that name, the nex^t?person must repeat the 
preceding person's name and the ty^o reasons b^bre giving his 
or her name and reasons. The next student must also start with 
the Volunteer, giving names and reasons for the first two students 
before 5Jating his or her own name and reasons. In other words, 
the game gets progressively harder as it continues, since each, 

, student must start at the beginning. The instructor, of course, is a 
participant in the gam^ and fol|pws the rules when his or her turn 
" comes.'* Students should be encouraged to relax and enjoy ^he 
process; if a participant has trouble remembering some ngmes-or 
reasons, other members should be encouraged to help out. 

E. Once the game is finished, the instructor should inform the class 
' that the reasons are no longer important, but that they should try 

to kemem^er the names of their classmates and instructor.' 
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The Comfort 'Zone 
Variations ' ' • ' 

A. 'Tosave'time, only one reason can be given by e^ch participant or . 

np reason a{ all. \ - ' ^ - 

B. Students might have al'short free-writing period iWhich to jot 
down reactions to the exercise. ' ^ 

C. Instead of reasons for n^mes, participants might.give their names 
and the animal they^most admire or would like to be. 

D. Students may be asked 40 writd a short, spontaneous character 
description of the person who rhade thestrongest impression on 
them. To be consistent with the goals of this strategy, these 
papers sKould^be nongraded, but the teacfier should respond to 
them in some fashion. j 
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2. Student as Teacher: Perceiving Writing Priorities 

*^roup size: The class should be broken into small groups o1 four to 
SIX mejpbers by any method the instructor chooses. * 
Time required: Fifty minutes to one hour. Twenty-five to thirty 
minxites in a large discussion group. 

Materials: Copies of writing by unsophisticated writers. (Some exam- 
ples ar^' included at the end of this strategy.) Notepaper for each 
group. 

Goals 

K. To help students perceive writing priorities. 

B/ To* encourage student thinking and discussions of language 

^ matters. * 
C. To encourage class participation. 

PrQcess ' * V 

A. The instructor briefly discusses tfie goals^-^ acti\/ity and 

explains the general age and grade level of the pe^We who wrot? 

the material to be handed 'out. - 

The instructor explains that tbe students are to pretend that they 
, ^ , are composition teachers and these writers are their-students. 

C. The instructor explains that each small group should read and 
discuss each writing beforje coming to a consensus on a list of 
three to five* priorities they would follow to help that student 
develop into a better writer. i 

p. One student in each small group should act as a reporter to 
record the list of-priorities and any dissenting opinions. 

E. Each small group reports its list of priorities to' the class. The 
instructor or a student volunteer can write the lists on the board. 

F. The entire class constructs a "master" list of priorities for each 
^writing, although complete agreement on the list is .nofpeces- 

safy. . . . * 

G. The instructor asks the students if the same priorities hold true 
'for their c^n writing development aqd leads the ensuing dis- 
cussion. ^ 

*" 

Variations 

A. As an assignment, the instructor can have stude^nts write a list of 
priorities for their own writing development. " ^ 
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^ ^ ^ ' The Comfort Zone 

B. The instructor could substitute essays of his or her choice for the 
small-group discussion. 

C The priorities can be typed up and distributed to class members 
as' a checklist for the analysis of their own papers. 

D. The repbrterscould form a slnall group in the middle of the class 
. to arrive a cojis^us on priorities with the teacher. An open 
chair may b^ introduced into this small group so that any student 
not in it could contributeJLater, the^class may be asked to give 
feedback to the inner group .about how they functioned as a 
group. , > 

S^mfyle Essays " ^ ^ ' 

The following essays may be used for the.small-groLfp discussions 
described in this strategy.* The frrst was writteh by a seven year old 
on his first day in second grade; the second by a tw^ty-year-old 
community college student on her.first day in an. English class; and 
t^e third by a thirty-two-y.ear-old community college student, alsqon 
,his first day in an English class. 1 

what I Did this Sumriier, 1974 ^ \ 

I what [went] to CMorr Forgr [Forge] I what to.vit [visit] my 
frib [friend] I spea [spent] the noit [night] afr ot [over at] my frib 
[friend's] Vy^ did fumny [funn^,stuf; ' 1 

^ ' (Essay entitled] 

• h was some experience when I first rode a subway traiil I had 
^ never seen nothing that would go so 'fast. I go so fast I cali't see 
the interest thing' thats in the city. When it went under the tunnel 
' it go dark quicljpy. 

Thetrain rock^ ifqfm one side to the other. It went really fast ^ 
fo me. I saw new^|)j^le get on the tram before the door close. 

The first car in front stop. Then^he r^stof the cars stopped. I 
seem to me that the cars in back are going to crash and I get very 
scared. The people in the train are so crowd. I saw there was a 
hole between the train track and the station. I had to be careful 
not to step in the hole. 
» Orie ofjhe best experience I had was hiding on a subway train 

in the big city. Watching people walking up and down the street.' 
So many big building and apartment, houses. 

f always wanted to become a top 
mechanic 

I alvyays wanted to become a top mechanic. When I was seven 
years old 1' watched cars an often wondered wh^t made them 

•The student writing included in this and other strategies has not been -edited or 
corrected. 
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run. Sq at thtat'^ime I stared byin^ooks and other material dh 
' cars and^here parts, to try and fine out what made them run. By 
the time I was old enough to get a drivers license>, I knew a great 
deal about cars. By the time I reached my senior year in school, I 
had made up my^ mine that I w^ted to become the best 
mechanic in this country. After school, I went on to mechanic 
school for two years, and, after that, got a job as a mechanic for 
Ford Motor Company. After being thfere for^ a few years, I 
tjecame the top mechanic, and was named mechanic of the year 
for Ford Motor Company. 
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3. Evaluating Essays 

Croup size: Class should be split ,up into groups of around five 
, rnembers each. . ^ 

Time required: Fifty rninutes if the evaluating is done outside of class 
time; add about twenty minutes if the reading of essays is to be done 
in class. 

Materials: Copies of ihe essays to be evaluated for each student. 
Goals * % » 

A. To have students evaluate writing and establish criteria for good 
writing. 

B. To help students understand their innate ability to recognize 
good writing. 4 ' . 

' C. To facilitate th#. working together o\class members so that they 
become better acquainted. 

D. (Optional) To engage students in gra<%g essays and establishing 
criteria for grades. 

E. (Optional) To have students experienc^ a consensus decision- 
making situation. 

Process 

A. Discuss tfie goals of the exercise with' the class. 

B. Pass out tjiree essays to be evaluated. (Four san;iple essays are 
included at the end of^this strategy.) 

C. Instructithe Students to read carefully each^ess^ you have 
chosen anrf/while they are reading the essay, to write c;pmments 
about it. They are to tell why and how the paper represents good 
and/or bad writing." ^ 

D. (Optional) Yol( may tell them to. assign the paper a grade. 

E. Split them into the small'grOups. 

f3^' For the following part, which takes about twenty-five minutes, 
give them these instructions: "You have alhevaluated three 
essays. Now, you should have a person in your group who will 
1 report the results of your discussion to the whole class., Each 
4 member 9f your group should read to the group his her 
revaluation of the f.irst essay. After all members have read their 
levaluations, the group should select the cornments most ofterii, 
Imentioned. These comments should be taken down by the ' 
person recording. Continue to discuss *the group's evaluation of 
the essay until all commonly agreed upon critical remarks are 
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part of your report J^epeat the process on essay two and essiy 

three. Remember you should take only abqut twehty-fiv^ mil 
ujes for^^^.'' r ^ ' ^ • 

G. When afl" groyps' are^finished, each reporter should give tl^e 
evaluation of his or her group. Di^uss each group's evalua^ipn 

' of essay one before hearing evaluations k)f essay' two. ^ j 

H. The teacher or a student.may write a summ^ffy evaluation on the 
board, . * • * 

.1. When all of the evaluations are completed, thexla^s should be . 
able to discuss.the probable similarities of the groups' evalua- 
' tions. . * / 

J. The teacher may wish to point out, in summary, that all persons 
have an inheVent capacity for language learning and that most o^ 
us know when a piece of writing communicates or does notl 
' ^ Hnally, point out that the criteria for a good essay, can indeed be 

established. • ^ ♦ 

K? Either with the whole class or in sm^ll groups, you may wish to^ 
^ecide on a list of criteria for a good essay, moving Irom mok 
important to least important. 

Variations 

A. If class members are writing journals or are doing free writing, 
this e?(ercise often slirs some in\eresting student reflections on 
writing. 

B. You may v^ish to split up the grqups according to the grades^iven 
each essay. For exarhple, on essay one, have all those who gave it 
an A in one group,, those who gave it a B or C in another group, ^ 
and .'so ort. (Usual^ly, widespread disagreement is uncommon. 

t. If you grade essays, you might share with the students th^j^riority" 
listing of criteria for your pwn evaluation of their papeVsl^ ^ 

D. You may want/ to duplicate the list of criteria and distribute' it to 
your students, suggesting that they check their writing using the 
criteria before turning in assignments. 

E. ^ Very often students find many problems in thesampl^sfisaaysand 

very few good points. You might instruct them to mark only the 
positive elements of the sarapfes. This would be a good way of 
showing that there is something worthwhile in just about every 
essay. 

F. ^f you had the students take notes about the discussion on 
, criteria, they might write an essay about their opinions on the 

subject, using the reasons given in class as supporting arguments 
for their thesis. 
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Sample Essays 

The following may be used for writing evaluatioQ. Obviously^ they 
may not fit your needs, so, if available, use ^ssays by former students 
of yours. The first two essays were written by high school seniors and 
the second pair by college freshrpen. 

Law and Order > 

People talk of law, order and justice, but many people do not 
realize that there is no4aw and ord^r nor justice among nations 
of man. They are lawless including the United States our country 
in its external relations with other nations. They spend millions of 
dollars building up unnessary arnnr^ents and armed forces. If 
^ this is allowed to continue ou r fate has been already decided. For 
inevitable, the p^reparations for war will led to war accidentally or 
intentionally. 

.The people of theworld must convinse there leaders that the 
^.way io^Jice Is- not through ^rmed conflict between nations. 
Militarlsin^nd nationalism must give way to the common good 
^ of all mankind. TheVe are urgent wqf\d problems both in the 
developed and developing nations that it is imperative that .the 
' ^s^te of total and complete disarmment whereas all nations mutal 
^ agree to te.rms discerming and disbanning there armies Sind that 
there weapons turned into Instrument's of peace and prosf^erity. 

[Essay untitled] ^ , 

^ I decided to go to , church this Sunday, I wasn't ^oo tired, I 
hadn't been here in a long time, so I came this Sunday. I can't 
hardly stand going to, church anymore Tm.usuall)! too tired from 
Saturday night- but I go once in awhile to make an appearance 
and to look at the pretty girls. The pretty girls I think go to show\ 
off their bodies in the shortest and^ prettiest dresses I've ever 
seen. I wonder if they know that they keep poor bastards like me, 
from fallma asleep. The older people so pc/mp and pious 
deeping track of how m'uch him^and her put In the collection 
box. They also stare at you if you happen to have wore jeans-that 
morning or If you left durlrfg communion. There are a couple ^ 
of reasons'wfiy I don't \\k^ church anymore, it's not because I'm . % 
tired, because I'm tired most of the time. I went^very school dayC 
from fourth to ^hth grade with nuns^tching'and m^J<^g sur,^'^ 

^ you went in. I Si^ear I knew evJr^ wcrrti^d move the pn^st did 
up^there'. Also I don't feel when I go tOvChurch that this is my 
mass, it seems like older peoples mass. I want the mass in a - 
language I can understand. Church al^o seems like a social event 
anymore, where people dress up In best clofhes make a grand 
appearence at church and "talk- about whom or whatever you 
• want after church. I think of what goes on in these peoprle's 

^ minds at church. The little ba"by Is hungry and doesn't know what 
the hell is going on and will be glad when this thing is^over so he 

, can eat. Little Billy sees Johny and has to catch him^after church 
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' to see if he wants to play football. Dave and Roger and Greg are 
playing ahd probably Bill will play who else can 1 get to play? ^ 
Older.Ted is thinking about Dons two pews ahead in that red 
miniskirt, he just has to talk to her after church. Mom^ is ^ 
wondering if she should cook breakfast or have everybody eat 
coffee'and donuts in the school hall. Dad is thinking about the 

*■ afternoon football game and can't wait til^he gets home and 
hopes he hasn't missed any of it. Grandpa and Grandma I think 
are pretty sincere,Jthey know that their time is near and I really 
think there sincere. So if it stays the^same I will probably be 
sincere when I hit <ft)out 60 or 70. But I don't think these few 

' Masses will make up for everything, and maybe I won't live till 60, 

. then what will I do. ^ ' 

Amnesty to All * * / 

' For at least the past ten year^ the United States has been 
involved in a war over in Vietnam. During these years men were 
drafted or forced to fight for freedom, even though it was so far 
away and not their home which was in danger. But in every ^ 
human there' is a-need for survival and a fear of death. Therefore 
out of this feeling came people called **draft-ddgger^." These are 
people who do irot believe that anything can be settled by killing 
. and refuse to do so. I do not think that anything can be settled by 
killing and refuse to do so. I do not think that anyone could 
condemn a person for such actions. As I have stated before the 
* majority of humans are afraid of death. Even Jesus Christ himself 
feared death. Knowing this I do not see hoy^ anyone could cast 
the first stone. Now it is the year nineteen hundred and seventy- 
four and we have a nevy president. President Gerald Ford. 
President Ford has- granted amnesty to all. That means that all 
offenders wilhbe forgiven and are permitted to wor^-jtheir way 
back into society. But these people are not the only orte*s affected ^ 
by this. Our former president, President Richard M. Nixon, has 
also been granted amnesty. This has really caused controversy 
among Americans. Most of them feel that two separate crimes 
against America have been committed. Softje feel that since both 
committed crimes against America, they both should either be 
punished or both acquitted. But one thing we all can agree upon 
'is that something should be done about this increase in crime in 
America. We cannot let this come about. But the former presi- 
dent of the United States is .not the only one who has been ^ 
controlled by greed. The president of the Teamster's Union, 
members of SCLC, a black organization,.some black civil rights 
leaders, cashiers and other people have beeV effected by this 
dread disease that effects the black hearts ofmen. So you see this 
is nothing we can read about and forget. It has happened in the ^ 
past. It is happening now in the present. And it will continue to 
happenin the future if we don't take action now. We can start by c 
going to the polls and voting seriously. We must put men in 
office who want what we want, justice for all Americans. We can 
also get involved in the affairs of America. This is no time to be in 
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1 world and not of the world because it does effect everyone. 
Until we decide to take^'this issue seriously, corruption will 
forever rule the lifes of "meri. UntiLvve decide to take any action 
against this evil, we shall suffer unnessarily. But when we do and 
all goodness Comes through, these chains of evil which bifid us 
now will be broken" and honesty will no longer be a stranger-<0' 
us, but look to us like a welcomed friend. 

[Essay untitled) > 

The ivory dogwood petals float fragrantly in the breeze on the 
island between asphalt drives. The grass pushes back the black 
earth in its fight to get sunjjght. All Is still except for the 
occasionally passing of some flashing new cars. Paved streets are'- 
endings for endlessly regular tributaries. The sources of these 
tributaries are exquffte mansions and thnse .car garages. The' 
families wake at the call of a hired maid and receive breakfast at 
conven»ence. D¥d hops into his car to go to his business; Mom 
slides Into her hew brilliant Pontiac, and the maid drIC'es the kids 
to their exclusive school. With the mother gone to her card 
parties and hairdresser the house Is empty except for 'the maid 
puttering about cleaning the twelve rooms. What a perfect family 
rrrbrning and such an idyllic mode of existence. There is none of * 
the noisy traffic and crowded yards. "God's in his heaven all's 
right with the v/orl^^ 

The moss ekes out a mean living between the cracks in 
ancient sidewalks. Grass on lawns is a fantasy. The lawns are a few 
feet square, and are the only playground for the bare feet 
pctding about them. Parking on the alley sized "streets" makes It ' 
hard to stay dry in sprjng ram. N^urky pools in road ruts breed 
ever present mosquitoes, feut there are no protective screens on 
broken pane windows. The. families wake when they do. There 
are three families living in this three room mess. After womeri 
scrounge an Inadequate repast, the husbands head out to find . 
work; the mothers take the bus to the nnansions' where they are 
servants; the childrea walk to the dreary public school whose 
facade resembles the condemned brick buildings down the 
blo^k. Da>' after day, the pulsating pattern varies but slightly. 
Cod's ^hls heaven, al^wrong with the world. 
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4. The Subjective Reaction Scale 

Croup size: Entire class in. a large-group cflscussion circle/ 
Time required. Forty minutes for completing the questionnaire and 
at least sixty minutes on another day for discussing student attitudes. 
To save time, the questionnaires may be cpmpleted at home. 
• Materials: One copy of the subjective reaction scale (included at the 
end of this strategy) to each student. This questionnaire asks the 
student to rate.the prestige value of sentences containing pompous 
diction, slang words, usage choices, writing and spelliric errors, and 
black English features. The instrument is an adaptatioi4fef one used 
by William Labov in Social Stratification of English in New York City 
(Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Lingmstics, 1966). 

Coa/s 

A. To tabulate class attitudes toward. variotis language feature's. 

B. To encourage students to articulate tK^r*^ttitudes and idea§ 
concerning "correctness" in language use. > 

C To serve as a '"stepping stone" to teaching ^^students linguistic 
■> facts. ■ ^ ^ 

Process 

A, Instructbr does not explain goals of ekercise until aft^r the 
questionnaire is completed, since this is a "masked" or "guised" 
instrument. Students will think th.ey are recording the worth or 
correctness of sentences, when actually they are recorjiing their 

* attitudes toward, features in the sentences. 

8, Students complete questionnaire, 

C. A volunteer tabulates all responses at home and y^rrives at an 
"average" rating for each sentence. For example/the tabulator 
may find that the averlge -rating for one item i/ at.the factory 
worker level while another may be much higf/er. 

D. n the next class day, the questionnaires are^ returned to the 
students, and the instructor leads a class discussion on why the 

writers of these sentences were rated^low/or high. Note: the 

students, not the instructor, should explain the high orMow 
ratings, 

E. Since student discussion can be easil/ stifled, the instructor 
should .refrain from "correcting" false language notions^at this 
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point; instead, he or she can make mental notes of points to 
^ cover 3t a later time. ^ • 

Variations ^ . ' 

A. Different senten'cer^ varying features can be added to the 
questionnaire instrument. 

B. Students m^y be asked to free write. after this discussiorfl 

C. Students may be asked to write a character description of the 
writer of a sentence pf their choice. These char^icter descriptions 
could be shared by students in small groups. Thi5 should be 
done before the lar g fl y o u ^ discussion. 

D. After tf^ large-gro^discussion^;he teacher may want to discuss 
the statenient S/ucfeTrB-' Right io Their Own Language (U.rbana, 
ill.: National Council of Teachers.of English, 1974) and get student 
reaction. ' " . 

-E. The instr4jctoi: may use the exercise as a springboard to lectures 
on the Epglish language, geographical and social dialects, lan- 
guage* attitudes, arid ''rules" of language usage. 

Subjective Reaction Scale 

Dtrecttons. Assume that you are the personnel director in charge 
, ^ ^of Jiiring all employees for a large factory and that th^ following 
sentences were each written by different people applying for 
jobs. Assign to each statement the letter of the job you think the 
appJicant qualifies for. You wouldn't, of course,. hire someone 
just oi>the basis of writing ability, but we are here measuring 
V ^ writing qualifications only. Your decision means that the writer ' 
could be hired for thaf job and all jobs below it, but coul^ not— 
because of his or her writing— hold any jobs'above that level. * ^ 
A. Communications director 
*^ • B. Office worker 

C. Salesperson 

D. FacjQ^ supervisor 

E. F5e(ory worker ^ ' 
F*. None of the^e-.— 

1. It's been much too long since we last talked, and, I'm 

really looking forward to your visit. 

2. He always be meissing around, so I just stbp. the 

weakly allowance. " " • t» 

3- Mr- Robbins who lived next door to us did not pain 

; his house for fifteen years, 
.r 4. Baxter didn't like fiothing about Army life. 
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_ 5. I told the s.o.b. I'd kick Kis butt if he didn't leave Sally 
alone. 

_ 6. George say he' m trouble over that. report. 

_ 7. Jerry Rutherford was a broad-faced, heavy-set Irish 

boy who was the ^ully of the block, his favorite 

pajfime seemed^ td be^errorizing boys only half his 

size, . * ' 
_ 8. Moses may baVe led the jevys out of egypt, but it was 
' Colda Meir who let th^e drabs know that isreal would 

never be conquered again. 
_ 9 I walk to school every day that first year at Barnsely. 
1Cfc^4 have never known anyone who could play chess 

with Mr. Dodds without Ipsing patience. 

11. ."He was studing hard to learn the issues because he 

ft, wanted to be ^ected the class canidate. 
12.^5la'wSs trying to give me a snowt job, but I wasn't 

about to be sucked, in. 
13. She left the party before anybody. Because she had 

to be home before midnight. 
14. According to Belsham, one putstandipg trait of the 

selfless person is the willingness to fight for a just 

cause a cause in which he or she stands to gain little 

and lose much. 
15. A list of students whose health records indicate that 

such noted information ShoM be brought to the 

attention of t^e college-instrudorS will be kept m The 

office of Mr."J6ne%and Mr. Smith. 

16. I gave him' $30 & he oJ^|y^ve me back ^5. 

17. *He said he didrTTspe nobody around t^ie store last 

night. 

: 18. I am desirous of meeting her, and when I do, I shall 

tell her how much w» enjoy her music. 

19> I got so mad that I told her to bug joff! 

_i^20. It should not, 1 think, be too much of a slrain on your 
resources (although I know that we are all under the 
, burden of a tight budget) to furnish %he required 
materials so thaUhe project deadline can be met, 
thus forestalling other contractual penalties. - 

21. Although Bill was.the youngest memb'er there. He 

didn't even offer to go to the store for her. 

22. . The latter half 'of the nineteenth -^ntlg^.^aw an 

^enormous effort directed toward adjusting, after 
Darwin's The Ongin of the Species, to changed 
notions of humanity's relation to the rest of Cod's 
living creatures and hence to changed notions of the 
' nature of humanity. 
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-23. The teacher had the tesses turned wrong-side-up on 

our desse$ when we came in the room. 
-24. I should think^t presumptuous of you to dlloiv your 

predilection for bizarre clothing to alter the formality 
^of this occasion. ' ^ . 

-25. Mr. Juard was the nicest person Tve ever met he, 

would always have a big smile and w^arm hello for 

everyone in the building. 
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5, Sentence Deletion: Discovering Tacil L^guage Knowledge 

Group size: this exercise can be used in either a large or small 
group, but small groups of four to five stu^dents are preferable. 
Time required: Approximately one hour. 

Materials: Copies of paragraphs, each of which has a sentence 
deleted) for each student in the group. (A sa/nple is included at the 
end of this strategy.), 

Coals ^ 

A. To^how students how much they tacitly know about language 
u^se. . \ 

B. To encourage student thinking about Written forms. 

* C. ,To build sentence confidence in using and discussing language. 

Process ^ ^ 

A. The instructor explains the go^U^fafffSexercise and distributes 
the paragraphs to students. -^^Tv, * . . 

B. The instructor asks the students to read each paragraph, to create 
a sentence which v^ould fit well in the blank spacfe where the 

. original sentence has been deleted, and to list clues in the' 
^ paragraph which seem to demand the sentence ea.ch creates. 
C After the students have created sentences for the blank spaces, 
* th^y discuss wh^t clues they used from the paragraph to arrive at 
'^tSsir sentence and come to. a consensus on which of their 
sentences best fits the paragraph in terms of either content, 
diction, tone, and sentence style or the students' own concept of 
good paragraph development. / ' ' 

D. The instrifctor can point out, once student discussion has ended, 
how much they really do know about language use, because the 
exercises they have performed demand analytical reading for 
content, knowledge of tone, register, and syntax, and genuine 
creative ability.. * . 

> V3r1atior)S' . • / 

A. DepencTing on the class level, the instructor may wish to bggin 
with cloze exercises (leaving out only 'substantive words in a 
passage and having the students choose fromr four alternatives 
the word that besf fitsthe-sentence) or word deletion exercises 
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(leaving out substantive words^nd having students come up with 
an appropriate word on their own) before using the sentence 
deletion exercise. An examj^e of a vyord deletion exercise 
folbws the example of a sentence deletion exercise. Caution: the 
instructor should discourage^the idea that the "original" word or 
^^igjltence is the "correct" one. Emphasis should^'be placed on all 
'^;r'^nswers that fit well. 

B. Individual studentf or groups of students could tfeate their own 
deletiorf or cloze exercises to try on classmates. Much language 
learning takes place during the creation of such exercises. 

Sentence Deletion Exercise 

The paragraphs below areHdaptations from a student essay, "The 
Sheep and the Foxes," written by Joan Slaughterj a student at the. 
Community College of Baltimore, Harbor Campus, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Any coherent, well-formed paragraph c^n be adapted for use in 
this exercise, but some care should be taken in choosing- the 
nt^nce to delete; there should be many contextual clues pointing 
the omitted information the deleted sentence contains. 

' 1. When it comes to negative female attitudes toward the 
fepninist movement, there are two types of women: the 
foxes and the sheep. Some women are against th^ feminist 
movement because they have made the system work so well 
for them that they stand to lose by liberation. They are the 
foxes. [Deleted sentence] They are the sheep.^ (Deleted 
sentence is '-Other women have followed societal values 
and mores without thinking.") -sp^ ^ 

'2. The niost adamant anti-feminists are thefoxes. Patsy Perkins, 
for example, was a cheerleader in high school and home- 
coming queen in college. Pretty, vivacious, a'nd well-built, 
she snared a « highly successful physician and businessman. 
[Deleted sentence] Her rple is to be a lovely, well-groomed 
and gracious hostess. That's nice work if you cah^get it. 
' (Deleted sentence is "Wearing expensive clothes and driving 
a new Cadillac, she is her husband's human status symbol.") ^ 

Word Deletion Exercise 

Substantive words have been removed from the following essay as an 
example of the sort of te*t that might be used for the exercfse 
described in the variations section. A key to the deleted words 
follows the essay. The essay, written by Norman Mark, appeared in 
the Panorama section of th^ Chica^o'Da//y News. 
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Women in TV-Land: You've Cot 
a Long Way to Co, Baby n 

You might think you've come a long way, 1 but you ' 
— 1 — At least not in TV commercials, prime-time programs and 
kiddle cartoons, according to studies published 3 the spring 
Issue of the Journal of Communications of the University t>f 
"6nnsylvania. 

Television fixes subtle pic^s^es^ in our 4 , and Its image of 

more often than not, is tTi^t of a drudge who adores the 
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kitchen or bathroom. 

In a study of TV — 6 — , two Canadian professors of marketing 
noted that the voice-overs, those authoritative people who tell 
you what to Z , are men by 10-1. ' , * 

We tend to see women selling deodorants, toothpaste or soap, 
but .not gasoline or oil. When women do the they often 

demonstrate the product, such as by washing the floor. 
. ■ When men sell to us, they often explain the product. Thus, the 
authors^ conclude, women lo commercials "continue to_2_ 
House, launder, cook and serve meals, while the men 10 the 
orders' and advice and eat the mqals.'' Female^ often get the 
comic* roles, men the — U — ones'. T*ke resea(*Ghers_L2_that 
males in prime time — 11 — generally more mature^mQre serious^ 
and_H — likely to be employed than 15 Males hav&4dyen- 
tures and get into violent sit^gations. __ifi_are usually pWeT 
and smart. _J2 — are presented as lacking independence. l8 
are notjound In adventure situations; they are younger, more" 
likely to b^marrled and less_12_to be employed. 

Helen White Streecher, a senior research associate with' the ' 

Illinois Department 2Q .Mental 21_ in Chicago, lookecf 

. — 22_ kiddle cartoons anoN^rrived at similar 23 24 
found that, in general, cartoon females^ere less numerous than 
— 25_, made fewer appearances, had 26 lines, played fewer 
bad roles, were — 27 active, occupied far fewer positions of 
responsibility, — ^ — less money, and were more prepon- 
derantly juvenile than males. 

"Mothers worked only in the 29 i; nriales did not partici-' 

pate in housework, in many activities in which a girl showed- 
some fdrrn of skill (e.g., cheerleading), her performance was 
duplicated by a- 2SL_or other pet." 
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Key to Deleted 

1. baby 

2. haven't 

3. in 

A. minds 
5. women 
- 6. recently 

7. do 

8. selling 

9. clean 
10. give 



Words 

11. serious 

12. concluded 

13. are 

14. more 

15. women 

16. They 

17. Women ' 

18. They 

19. likely 

20. of 



21. Health 

• 22. at 

23. results , 

24. She 
^5C^males 

26. ewer 

27. less 

28. made 

29. home 

30. dog 
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6, Language! Curiosities 



Croup size: Either a large or smalfgroup. 

Time required: An entire week of class time canllfe spent on this 
activity; thirty to fifty minutes should be used to give instructions, 
build interest, and show examples 6f "language curiosities," and at 
least two ensuing class periods can be used for group disc4jssion of 
"language curiosities" that class members have found. 
Materiajs: Samples of ''language curiosities" which the instructor 
can use as examples. (Some samples of actual student "discoveries" 
follow this strategy.) . . * 

Goals 

A. To encourage students to become more aware of language use in 
their own immediate environment. ^ ^ ^ 

B. To encourage studeat discussion of language use for various 
purposes and audiences. < ^ ^ - 

Process ^ 

A. The instructor briefly explains the goals of the activhy and sets 
assignment limits— number of "language curiosities" to find and 
due dates — for the class. " jff^ 

B. The instructor' reads some sample "language curiositi^,'\di^- 
cusses thenn in ^ome depth, and points out possible.are/s where 
students might find "language curiosities" (bathroom vfells, road 

' and traWic signs, advertisements, letters to the editor, local 
colloquialisms, pronunciation differences of various words, etc.). 

C. Asa homework assignment, students colhect their own examples 
of interesting, 'odd, or curious uses of language. It is ifnpoKtant 
that tTiis activity not become a competition to find the ''best" 
example of curious language, use for the instructor^ to judge; 
rather, it should stimulate students to think more about the 
language they hear and read every day and to discover for* 
themselves what is "curious" and wharis "normal" language use. 
Differences of opinion will become evident in dass discussions. 

*^D. On the follovying class day, the class members read their exam- 
ples of language curiosities, and .the entire class or small groups 
discuss these examples. The fnstructor should be aware that soni^ 
of the student'^xamples will spark little or ho discussion, while 
other examples may lead into lengt^iy, far-reaching discussions 
about' language which may require of the instructor a fair 
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knowledge of grammar, language history, and dialect differ- 
ences. Other examples will stimulate spontaneous contributions » 
from class or group members which are similar, in ttie students' 
minds, to the. example under discussion. - 1 

E. The instructor may choose to give a second home assignment to 
collect more examples oT curious language use. Since many 
students get very interested in this activity after the first class 
discussion, the second assignment gives them an opportunity to 
continue their reflections on language usejn their own environ- 
ment. 

F. On the following class day, the class or group again discusses the 
new examples of language curiosities. ^ 

Variations 

A. To s^ve chss time; these language discoveries carfbe recorded in 
a "language journal" to be turned in to the instructor, rather than 
be discussed in class. 

B. Some students may choose to use tape recorders to record 
speech variations in tbeir community. 

C. Some students may prefer to prepare a dictionary of neologisms . 
or slang words either currently in use or out of date. Some ques- 
tions they may attempt to answer are: (1) What group invented 
the wor^;! or phrase? Why? (2) What does it mean? '(3) What 
group(s) adopted the term? (4) What^as happened to the word 
since it wds invented? As a starting point for this variation, the 
instructor may vyish to show students A Dictionary of Sl^ng affd 
Unconventional English (New York: Macmillan Co., 1970), edited 
by Ef\c Partridge, or A Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical 
Principles (Chicago: University of Chicago Press,^56), edited by 
Mitford Mathews. 




Sample Language Curiosities 

The following examples were written by students at varioi ^ 
^classes where w,e h^Ve used the Language Curiosity s|^tegy. 

1. Why do we use the same sound or pronunciation to mean 
^ two totally different things, but spell them differently in 

writing? For example, "bare" and "'bear'' are pronounced 
the same but spelled- differently. Thatmay be obvious 
enough, but why do we have two or mop^ifferent mean- 
ings for "bear?" In one sense, we use it to me^nabig fCirry 
animal and in another sense, we use it to mean "trim'^as in 
'bear to the right"— or "stick vvith"— as>h "bearjwith me." 
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3. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8.' 



Not knowing the spelling difference between these two 
words could get one In trouble. For' example, what if 
someone wrote ''Bare with me"? 

Why do people from Massachusetts never use the letter^ 
when they talk? They pronounce "car" as if k were $pyned 
"cah/' ''park" as if it were spelled "pahk/' and "aunt"'^ if it 
were spellejj^*^'auhnt"? Are they trying to impress everyone? 
By the wavfwhy does Archie Bunker pronounce "toilet" as if 
it wcfe^elled "terlet?" 

A ^Ign on Reston Street reads, "Slow children crossing". I 
wonder If they are physically slow or mentally slow? Either 
way, drivers may want to hold down their speed on this 
street! 

Another sign reads, "No truck parking,beyond this point 

enforced." Truck drivers must feel very secure when they 

pull th^ji rigs Into that parkingHot! 

A religious sign, seen along many roads in the South, reads: 

• Jesus saves." I know the message that Is meant, but I also 

can't help thinking that banks will go to any lengths In their 

advertisements! 

Why does the word "no" begin w>th the letter "n" In so 
many languages? in English It is '^no," in French it is"n6n," 
in German it is "nein," and jn Russian it is "nyet." 
On the bus to school everyday, I go crazy trying to decide if 
^he company who ma'de the bus spells as name VFIxible'; or 
"Fixible." If it.is the first spelling, how do you pronounce It? 
' Uemember my senior English teacher sayjng that "like" was 
a preposition. Yet it can also be a verb when used "I like her 
a lot." Am I right? 

A traffic ^sign on Madison Avenue reads "Left Lane must turn" 
left." I wonder if the left lane knows that? ' 
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Prewriting 



Before we ever put pen to paper to write, we go through a process 
which, for lack of a better term, is called prewriting. Admittedly, 'this 
process is not defined neatly, but there seem to be three elements or 
steps ift the prewriting process. First, most of our writing comes as a 
response to someone or something, that is, our experience compels 
to communicate. The Sfi^nd step emanates from this need to 
respond: we focus on a topic to discuss and very often identify cfearly 
who our audience is. Pi^ewriting ends when we determine what form 
our writing is to take and what manner or organization is best suited 
to our -topic and audience. Obviously, in the normal process of 
prewriting, these steps do not occur in this precise, linear order. In 
fact, the, prewriting stage is such an amorphous, upexplored domain 
that it is impossible to chart one course that could guide all would-be 
, writers. 

The waters of this prewriting domain remain murky because the 
domain is inside^ the individual writer's head. Despite the advances of 
post-Freudian psychiatry and psychology, too little is known of the 
individual psyche— and its similarity to othei* psyches— for all- 
inclusvive principles to be stated. While some poets and novelists have 
written accounts of their own prewriting of discovery experienced 
over the years, little attempt was made before the mid-twentieth 
century to discover if systetnatic procedures (other than the obliga- 
tory outline) could be taught that would help neophyte writers to 
invent or discover their own voices, their own ideas, and their own 
experiences in order to communicate them. 

Fortunately, a renewed interest in rhetoric has emerged in the last 
two decades,^ spurred on partly by advances in psychology and 
transformational-generative linguistics and partly by the notion that 
the "old" rhetoric simply wasn't adequate. This renewed interest h^s 
led to new approaches to teaching writing, some of which (for 
example, Rohman and W I ecke's. Pre- Wr/(ing; The Construction apd 
Application of Models for Concept Formation in Writing [East 
Lansing, Mick: Michigan State University, U.S. Office of Education 
Cooperative Research Project No. 2174, 1964] and Young, Becker, 
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and Pike's Rhetonc. Discovery and Change, [New York: Hancourt^ 
Brace and World, 1970]) offer a compTete philosophy of composi;i6n, 
put a major emphasis on the prewriting stage, and offer/solid 
heuristic stcetegies-for teaching the prewriting process' / 

Like the philosophy of both works mentiotied above, our prtiiloso-" 
phy of prewriting centers on engaging studenls in the writing process ^ 
and helping them discover what is important or true for them on any 
given subject at any given time (we will steer away from such fancy 
labels .as ''integration of experience" or ''self-actualization"). 

Unfortunately, no one has found the perfect system for teaching, 
the prewriting process, bu^phat fact does not deter teachers from* 
trying nevv classroom ^strategies pn prewriting. If teachers expect 
students to become capable writers, they must help them develop 
^prewriting skills.^Some students, of course, wilj have stumbled onto^ 
\theirowo methods; but for the truly inexperienced Writers, teachers^ 
mnst^t only motivate them to write (and write better), but also* 
show th^m ways of discovering concepts, experiences, and'ideas and' 
gathering materials for their writing. 

What moves us to write obvioy^ly rnust come from our own 
experience. From Chaucer to Faulkner, all writers have been mov^cl 
to write, by experiences, people, or insights that^ have "somehow . 
.touched them. 'In the same way, students have had moving experi- 
ences, met fascinating^'people, and have had flashes of insight. 
Therefore, they do have subject matter or topics for theiV writings. If^ 
teachers have made them feel comfortable in class, then\siiigjheir' 
own experiences for writjng will come more naturally to tuerru 

Students may be self-motivated writers, or they may be mov6l ta 
.write by the assignment of^ii^ssay. In most instances, teachers are 
tife motivating force. Perhaps the best teachers can expect is thjat by, 
the end of their courses, students will feel more self-motivation. To 
arrive at this point, stude'nts must deyelop the r?ext step iri the. 
compositional process: identifying topics 'and audiences. 

When we speak of identifying a topic, we are describing a much, 
bigger task than most students imagine, A student nrlay wish to write?* 
an attack on the school administration," but if he or she has na 
supporting -material, the writer has not sufficiently Identified a. 
writable topic. Therefore, the student must collect data, examples, 
reasons, and facts in order to really comprehend'the topic. Many of 
the exercises in^this section are resigned tojncrease awareryess of^ 
intra- and extrapersonal issues ai^d to develop student skills for using: 
experience as w^riting materia). Ideally, these strategies wift both 
motivate students to write and generate the material about which" to- 
write. / ' 
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You will notice that we do notsuggest lists ofuopics. Our thinking 
is that one ot^the fundamental skills .for writers is generating their 
own topics. If students come to expect that a teacher will provide a 
topic, then they have been made dependent. In the type of strategy , 
given* in this chapter, many topics will be generated. Because th^ 
exercises in many cas^s involve small groups, students often become 
motivated to write responses produced by animated discussions. 

Once we hav^ settled on a topic and have gathered material to ^ 
write about, our next task is to discover our audience. Again, this is 
an oft neglected area bf study. Experienced writers would not use the 
same register (i.e., level of formality), especially vocabulary, in aletter 
to their another that they wQuld use in writing to a business. They 
" subconsciously ehoose the correct register for their audience. While 
in most instances, the students' audience will be a teacher or their 
classmates, they should become keenly aware of and know how to 
write to different audiences. For most students. Writing to ar? audi- 
ence will come with a realization that they must consider an 
audience in writing. We have included two strategies that facilitate 
writing to particular audiences. • 

The final step of the prewriting process is that of making formal 
"^choices. Prior to actually writing, writers must decide what form their 
material is to take. The topic and the audience will help determine 
choice of form. Yet, it is important for the student to know that any 
topic can be written about in many ways— narration, analysis, com- 
parison, description, persuasion, or opinion — depending on the 
writer's purpose for writing. Dpes the writer wish to persuade, to 
entertain, to describe? Having made this choice, the writer must then 
choose appropriate materials; If, for example, the writer. wishes to 
write an opinion essay, he or she must choose examples, reasons, and 
facts. Once the topic, audience, and form^rechosen, only one part 
of the prewriting process is left; selecting a method of organization. 
An opinion essay may be orgariized in many ways— forming a thesis 
statement and listing particular reasons or starting from a particular ' 
example and developing a general conclusion are just two ways to 
form an opinion essay. The same choices foxjdevelopment are found 
in other types bf writings. ^ ^ 

Several of the strategies mthis section integrate all of theactivities 
pf the first stage of the writing process. We have used these strategies 
with ouf students and have found them effective in teaching students 
to generate topics, identify audiences, and make the formal choices 
necessary for good writing. 
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1. Value Exploration 

• Croup size: Small groups of about six studWits. 
Time required. Usually about fifty minutes. You may wish' to reduce 
the number of questions or add more, if you do either, the time wilj 
vary. 

Materials. Duplicated cqpies of the value choices questions with 
instructions (a sarhple is included at the end of this strategy). If you 
wish the students to jot down summary examples or reasons dis- 
cussed by other members of the groups, each student will need a pen 
and some paper. 

Goals 

A. To facjXtate the making of difficult decisions about the course of 
OTie's life. 

B. To generate ideas, experiences, and examples for essay w iting. 

C. To motivate students to write from their experience by inv^' ' ~ 
the Xc^a\ person, cognitive and affective. 

D. .To encourage mutual exchange among class members, thereby 

increasing students' comfort in the flassroom setting. 

E. To introduce or review the process of finding a topic by asking 
questions, making decisions, and reflecting on past experiences. 

^ ■ >\ * 

Process 

A. Discuss the goals of the strategy with the class. 

B. Split them#into groups, or allow them to split up. 

C. Pass out the instructions and the questions. 

D. Read the instructions and asjc for questions. 

E. Give them some time to complete the ques'tions. 

' F. When the questions are completed, the small groups may begin 
sharing their responses. « , ' 

C. (Optional) The teacher may wish fb sit in with each group anA 
share his or her answers. Try to sit in on alljhe groups, even if 
briefly, because in doing so, you wil[ raise their corgfort level 
with you and you will gain some insight about your students. 

VH. When all of the groups seem to have finished their discussion^, or 
when time is almost gone for the small-group segment of the 
stj;^egy/you may wish to have a general class discussion. While 
any appropriate question may be discussed, k^ere are some that 
you might use: 

1. Which questions -were the hardest for you to answer? 

\ 

Jo ' 
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2. ^ Which questions had the most immediate importance for* 

you? 

3. Which question caused the greatest variety of opinion in- 
yoar group? Why? 

4. Which question caused you to think of the subject /or the 
first time? 

1/ Once the class discussion is over, you might wish to remind the 
students that any of these questions are good topic sentences; 
that the ideas and experiences they have shared in the groups 
can be used as supporting reasons or examples \rt their writing; 
and that this process of raising a question and gathering ideas 
from experience is directly applicable to writing. ^ 

Variations 

A. You may have students fill out the form at home if you wish to 

save time in d^ss. 
fiT^Vbu might telnhem to outline some reasons for their position on 

each question. If you do this, we suggest that you give only a few 

questions. 

C. You might wrij:e one of the questions on the"board and then 
outline, from the class response, all of the reasons and examples 
brought up in arfswerirtg that questio^. Then on the board 
organize the examples into an essay outline, showing them how 
to develop'^ an essay from their ideas. 

D. The process described in variation C can be done in the small 
groups. . ^ 

E. Each small group can be instructed to arrive at a consensus 
answer to one of the questions; then they can write an outline of^ 
all of their reasons for the consensus decision. This outline can be 
reported to the class and/or written on the board. Students can 
then use this outline for their next essay. , 

r. Make up questions for the choices sheet that are more imme- 
diately pertinent to your class. An excellent source for value 
choice questions is Sidney Simon, Inland Howe, and Howard 
Kirschenbaum, Values Clarification: A Handbook of Practical 
Strategies for Teachers and Students (New York: Hart Publishing 
Co., 1972). The sample values questionnaire that follows is an 
adaptation of material found in Values Clarification, pp. 58ff. 
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Values Questionnaire 

We make choices constantly Listed below are some questions, 
put a check next to the answer tha,t most nearly represents how 
you feel and think about the question. Then, share your re- 
sponses with the group, perhaps you will wish to tell why you 
made the choice that you did— give reasons or examples from 
your experience. OF COURSE YOU MAY PASS ON A QUESTION, 
IF YOU WISH. Remember, everyone in a group has a right to his 
or \\er owli opinion, so listen -carefully to the others In doing so, 
you might learn more about yourself. 

1. Of th^ following characteristics, which do you think is most 
important for a friend of yours? 

a. Honesty. ^ 

b. A willingness to share 
~ c. Loyalty 

2. Which \yould you least like to have? 

a. Little money 

b. Poor health * ^ 

c. A crippleJ body 

3. If you were a*' member of the Senate, to which of the 
following would you give most concern? 

a. Defense 

b. The nation's poor ' 

c. Exploring for fuel \ 

4. If your father died and you had your own family, what would 
you do for your aging mother? 

a. Have her come live with you 

b. Admit her into a nursing home 

c. Get her an apartment- of her own 

5. Which of these is the worst problem in the local area* today? 

a. Malnutrition 

b. Overcrowding 

c. Unemployment 

d. Discrimination by race or.sex* 

6. Which of these wcJuld be haroest for you? 
,a. Your father's death 

b. Your death - 

c. A close friend's death \ 

7. Which of the following do you value more? 

a. Wisdom ^ * . * 

b. Love ^' 

c. World peace ' ' ^ 

8. Which would you father do on your vacation? 

a. Co tp the relatives for a visit 

b. Head to Coloradcwith some friends 
<c. Stay at home and relax 
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2. Consensus Decision Making ^ , 

Grqup size: Small groups of around %ix members. 
Time required: Depends' on the number of issues upon which 
students c^re to deliberate. If th^y are given one of the issues 
suggested here, the small groups will need about fifty minutes for 
decision making. 

Materials: A duplicated copy for each student of the issue(s) to be. 
decided with ttie instructions for this strategy (sample decision- 
making tasks are included at the end of- this strategy). 

Goals 

A. To facilitate the making of decisions about common writing 
issues. / 

B. To aid students in gathering topics and ideas for essays. 

C. To put them in touch with thojr past experiences for their writing. 

D. To increase their awareness of themselves. 

E. To promote constructive interaction among class members, there- 
by increasing the rapport among the students. 

Process ^ 

A. Explain the goals and instructions of this strategy. 

B. Distribute the«&uplicated instructions. ' 

C. GJve students a short time to read the instructions and to fill out 
the rank ordering. 

D. Discuss any questions about the exercise, v 

E. Split into small groups and let them begin the decision making. 

F. Remind them of the time limit for the decision making, which 
will depend on the issue to be decicled. 

C. Observe groups and sit in with them if you wish. However, we 
V suggest that you do not enter into the decision making. 

H. After time Js up or when they are finished, let eacf) group report 
their decision to the entire class. 

I. You rnay wish to ^ifbw for class discussion of the issue. 

J. Emphasize that all of the reasons and exarnple.s u$ed in discussion 
may be used in essays. Remind students that their own experi- 
ence is a rich mine of essay material, as was evidenced by the 
group discussions. You might wish to review ways of outlining an 
essay from the material discussed. ^ 
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Var/at/ons 

A. You might have the students outline reasons for th^ir positions 

before conning to class and^then have them add to their Ijsts 

during the discussion. 
^B. The small groups might each v^rite a position paper combining all 

member contributions and describing the rationale for their 

conclusions. 

C. A reporter might be selected from each group to form another 
small group, composed of the reporters from all the groups^and 
the instructor^ which then discusses the topic at hand. 

D. If the discussion topics listed in the next sectiorl flo not seepi 
pertinent to your class, you can use almost any relevant issue for 
the exercise. For instance, we once participated in a consensus 
decision-making process in a graduate course' where the issue 

' was whether or not we shoujd have coffee made for our class— a 
very stimulating and provocative jssue to us. An excellent source 
of consensus decision-making exercises is J, William Pf eiffer and 
John E. Jones, A Handbook of Structured Experienced for Human 
Relations Training, 6 vols. (Iowa City; University Associates Press, 
1973-77). / • ^ - 

E. You may just let the students decide if tru\Qonsensus'is possible. 

Tasks ^ 

The issues suggested Here for decision making are ones commonly 
used in the context of small-group training. However, as you can see, 
they provide good stimulation for student discussion. Before stu- 
dents begin the decision making, thesje instructions might help: 

\ State your position as logically as you can. Stay open to other 
people's logic. Try to thirrk of reason^ for your decisions, 

2. Don't change your mind just to come to agreement and to 
avoid conflict. You ought to be able to agree at least a little 
with the final outcome. 

3. Avoid "conflict reducing" techniques such as majority voting, 
' ' averaging, or trading, that is, giving in.on one decision as long 

• as .others give in on the next decision. ' ^ 

4. Look upon differences of opinion as helpful in decision 
making. 
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Tas/c A. Ranksfiach^the values listed below in the order in 
which most of the peopfe your age would list them. Fbr example, 
you might say that wisdom is valued highest, followed by 
happiness and so on until all the values are ranked. Once all 
group members have made their orderings, the group should 
arrive at a consensus ranking of the values. 

Pleasure 

Wisdom 

Mature love * 

Self-pespect 

World peace 

Freedom 

Family stability 

1- Happiness^, - ^_ • -v 

Task B. Rank the following aims of education from the most 
important to the least important. Make your decision from your 
own point of view. Once all group members ace finished, the 
group should arrive at a conse.nsus listing. ^ 

To become a good-«itizer] - / 

To gain a job skill 

To" become a better per^on^ 

To learn correct behavior 

To understand our culture ancUieritage 

To learn how to make decisions 

(Add one of your own here) 

Task C Bring to clas^a list of the five biggest problems facing 
^ people your age. I n your groups rank the problems listed by each 
member fronri the biggest problem to the smallest problem using 
consensus decision making. • 

Task D. Rank the following crisis Vituations from the most 
traumatic to you to thejeast. You should think of reasons and 
examples for youri-anking to help your groilp understand your 
position. After each group member has completed the question- 
naire, the rankings should be shared with the group. Then, the 
group should decide by consensus a group ordering of tfy crises. 

Divorce ' j 

Unwanted pregnancy f 

Being fired from a job 

Death of your wife or husband 

Death of a close friend * - 

Jytoving of ypur family . 

— I—L Sickness or Injury to yoqrself 

(The teacher may add other crises to this l^i'-or make" up an 
entirely different list-) 
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Task Variations 

A. Give your ^students any problem that demands a choice; put 
them in groups ancjl let th^ come to a consensus^decision. 
Instruct them to havWr^fX)rter outline the reasons for the final 

, decision. When all groups are finished, outline on the board all 
of the reasons and examples'^iyen; put this into the form of an 
opinion or analysis essay. Try to select a topic about which they 
will have strong feelings and much information, e.g., something 
around school, in the city, or in the classroom: 

B. You might have students record ideas and experiences that were 
discussed as -an ''idea banj<" for their future use. Ypu might 
instruct them to develop an essay from the discussion. 
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3. The Fish Bowl: Writing about What You See 

Group size: The Inner group will usually consist of volunteers 
representing each small group and/if you wish, yourself 
Time required: Explanation of roles takes thirty minutes; the exer- 
cise itself runs concurrently with the consensus decision-making 
exercises described in strategies one. and two. 
Materials: Whatever sheet used to make the consensus decision in 
the small groups. - , 

Goals . I 

A. To generate ideas and example for opinion, and/or analysis 
essays. . , 

B. To provide an opportunity for the cUss to observe a group 
making a consensus decision. 

• To learn more' about roles necessary for making a group work 
well'. 

D. To provide a forum for the discussion of rmportant questions. 
Process 

A. This exercise is an outgrowth of any of the consensus decision- 
making exercises given in this book or of your own design. 

B. After the consensus decision-making exer,cise. is completed by 
the small, groups, ask each group to select one member to 
represent them in an inner group that will arrive at a consensus 
(Jecision about the issue at hand. 

C Representatives and the instructor should form a circle to discuss 
the decision; other class merhbers should form a circle around 
this inner group. ^ ' 

D. Now give out the group observation form. (A samplelssshown on 

p. 37.) . I • • - X 

E. *Give oneof the following sets of Instructions or ones qfyoufs^wn 

formulation, depending on tbe^^ of writing assignment yHb^ 
wish to have come from thi^~e)<er^ise. ^ 
1. "The sheet given out lists s^verHmportant roles that help a 
- group function effectively. [At this point, you may wish t6' 
read through the group observation form and then ask for 
questions to check the students' '^understanding of thes^ 
roles.] While .those of us in the inner circle try to come to a 
consensus decision, your function is to observe the group as 
It works together. In a moment, I will give you the name of 
One mfember to observe. Each time this person participates in 
• the discussion, note on the sheet which role the peVson is 
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taking by writing down the first few words in the blank next 
^ to the appropriate category. For example, if someone begins 
a cdmment by saying 'Our group took this position be- 
cause / you would record just these words in the blank 

next to the 'contributing' heading. By observing the persons 
^^^y>'^-^- ^the i jy^ er jcircle in this way, you will be able to analyze 
helpful group behaviors. When the group discussion is over, 
you will be asked to write an analysis of the roles taken by the 
pers^ you observed' using specific examples taken from 
your observer sheet," 
2. Or, give these instructions: ''Observe the group carefully, 
• listening, for reasons and examples given for each position 
taken. Take your own notes. When the group has finished, 
. you should v^^iitearr essay stating your opinion on this issue, 
l^se the reasons abd examples given in the discussion as well 
afe those of your own." 
F, (Optional) When the inner group is finished, you might have the 
observers in the outer circle give them feedback as to how they 
took the roles listed on the group observation form. This feecl- 
b'ack might be given orajly or in a written repdrt. 



Var/a(/ons 

A. An "ppen chair" may be used in the exercise. That is, leave one 
empty chair in. the inner circle; class members ma^ fill the chair 
tyfTrse points that have not been considered. One caution: the 
"open chair" participants can sometimes distract the inner group 
• and slow their process down. % 

B. You might instruct the members of the inner group to-take only 
one or two assigned roles. For instance, one member might only 
contribute and encourage. 

C. If the observers are going to concentrate on the process of the 
group discussion (the first set of directions in step E of the process 
section), youjnight want to send the inner circle members out of 
the room while the instructions are given tp the class, ]f the inner 
group members are aware that they are being observed indi- 
vidually, they could be distracted. However, let them know that 
they are being observed, 

D. You might want to remind the observers that some comments 
wiil fall outside of the categories on the observer sheet and 
therefore cgnnot be recorded. 

L The observer sheets might be discussed before doing any of the 
consensus decision-making exercises. Knowledge of helpihg 
roles^ might aid students in their grOLm>vork. 
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k Group Observation Form •^ 



Croup Building Roles 


Person Observed • 


1. Initiating: getting the process 
started; beginning discussion. 




2. Contributmg: sharing of opinions, 
pertinent information, and ideas; 
giving examples. 


■ 


3, Gatekeeping: tryinjfTo^tkake it 
possible for 4not^«r menniDer^to 
make a contributiofn to the moup 
or suggesting limifed talkingftime 
for everyone 'so th^ll will have a 
chance to be hear^^ 




4, Standard Setting: suggesting pro- 
cedures to follow; reminding 
group of time limits; keeping 
discussion on the topic. 


• 


5. Summarizing: summarizing what 
the group feeling is sensed to be; 
describing reactions of the group 
to ideas, or solutions. 




^6. Encouraging: being fritndly, 
warm, responsive to osiers; 
praising others and their ideas. 


t 


7. Following: going along with <Jeci- 
sipns o\ the group; ^thoughtfully 

V accepting the ideas of others; 
serving as audience during group 
discussion by closely listening. 


/ 

S 
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4, A Personal Road Map 

Group size: Small groups of four-or five members. 
Time required: Approximately forty-five^ minutes. 

Materidils: One large sheet of newsprint for each student. 

« 

Goa/s 

A. To help students discover significant personal experiences for 
narrative writing. 

B. To encourage group and class cohesiveness and group sharingpf 
experiences. 

Procesy^"^^^ 

A. Aner small groups are formed, the in^tructor^sks the students to 
p ace a B (for birth) in a bottom, corner of the sheet and a P (for 
tK.e present) in a top corner of the sheet. 

B. - me instructor tells the students to think back across their lives to 

Iheir bilrth and to draw^a "road" (i.e., a line) from the B to theP 
that represents the course of their lives. It may be a straight line, a 
wavy ^ine, a line that runs in circles, a line that has many detours, 
^^hle that has many dead ends, and so on. 

C. The instructor asks students to place little drawings or pictures 
along that road to symbolize or indicate any experience— either 
good or bad, important or unimportant— that they remember 
from their lives. 

D. When the "maps" are completed, students who are willing 
should be encouraged to explain these maps to their small 
groups, but only those who are veiling to share should be asked 
to do so. • * 

E. After the discussions, the instructor should point out that these 
symbols on the sheet alt represent excellent topics for narrative 

. writing, that they need onfy be shaped into words* 

Variations - ^ • * 

A. The instructor could ask the students to put in more symbols at 
home as new memories of experiences are recalled. The. map*, 
then, can be a useful "storehouse" of topics for futute narrajtive 
writings. 

B. Narratives written by students in previous classes might^bje 
duplicated, with the student writer's permission, and distribute.d 
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to the class. The i 
ohrono 
description, a 
C. This, exercise 
autobiograph 
Planning, Self 
ploration. 



n^tKJCtor might wish to talk with the class about 
fer in narrative writing, use of olialogue and 
the like. 

ay be a good one to introduce the subj^t of 
which is further pursued in the strategies Life 
sclosure: Ideas for Narration, and Value Ex- 
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5. Self-disclosrure: Ideas for Narration^^ 

Croup size: Small groups "of about six students. 

Time required. Usually about ninety minutes. If the posters are done 

outside of cl^ss, the exerciie may not take ^s'long. 

Matj^rials: The instructions for doing the posters; a large piece of 

paper, preferably newsprint; felt-tipped marker; pen, or crayon. 

Coa/5 

A. To help students delve into their experiences for narrafivejvrjpng' 
material. 

B. T;o continue Working on a foundation for openness in the group.. 

C. To opea the students to dealing with group ^nd chass norms, for 

instance, to listen and not interrupt; to express feelings; to say 

what one means; to be honest; to include each member in 

disci/ssions »rl6^lue his or her contributions; to "own'^ one's 

feelings, i.ef, knowing that one's feelings may not be shared by 

others and that their feelings are valid and authentic for them. 
* • . ■* 

Process ^ 

A. Discuss the goals.of the strategy with the class. 

B. Split them into'groups, or allow them to split up. * 

C. Pass out the instructions, for the exercise.^ 

D. Read the instructions to t*he class, answenng questions as they 
arise: "With your rfiarker, draw lines dividing the page into six 
spaces. In space number on^.draw a symbol of the most 
significant event in the first half of ^'bur life; in space two, a 
symbol of the mqst important even^ the second half of your 
life; in sp^e three, the'most significant event of the last year; in, 
space four, that situation, ^c^i|,y,-or whatever whjch you cur- 
rently find nr^t difficult' or ^^^ratfng;r ip;^space five, that emo- 

" tion which you find most dig^tt to ex^f^ss;' and-in space six, 
what you would do ffyou'kn^^ou haa buNhree years to live 
and God, or whatever you believe cc/fitrols all thingfl^made it 
possible for you to do whateAc you wanted to do: SH^t IN 
THESE SYMBOLS ONLY WH^YOU WANT TO StiARE. Wlfhi, 
YOUR CROUP becaase you will be asked to ex^in^ your 
poster." *\ ■ ' . 



Strategy fivfe was mspired by Dr. Alberta Goodman, Miami-Dade Community 
College, fsljiami, Florida. ^ 
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E. Be sure the students understand that they are to draw symbols; 
reassure them that they will be e;iplaining the drawings, so they 
do nuot have to be artists. 

F. When the students have finished drawing their posters, read the 
next instructions: "Now that you have finished drawing your 
po^erS; select one member of your group whom y6u want to 
knovM)etter. With this other person, find-a-ieparate place to 
share your posters. Taking turns, explain each svmbol on your...^ 
poster to your partner. Be' sure to list en very closely to your 
partner because you will be asked a^fterward to explain his or her 
poster to the entire small group." After the instructions have 
been read, ask for question's from the students. 

G. When all pairs seem to be finished sharing their posters, read the 
last part of the instructions: ''Now move back into your small 
group. In turn, each person should carefully explain the poster of 
his or her partner to the rest of the small group. If the person 
explaining gets stuck, his or her partner may heFp out. Clarifying 
questions may be asked after the entire poster "has been ex- . 
plained. The exercise is complete when the posters of all group 
members have been explained." 

H. The instructor may wish to share his or her fibster with the class at 
this tinle (or perhaps at the beginning of the exercise). 

I. When all of the groups seem to have finished their discussions or 
when time is almost gone for the small groups, you wish to 
J\ave a general class discussion about the activity. Here are som^ 
questions that you might use: 

1. Which space was most difficult to fill? Wjiy? 

2. What emotion did most people find difficult to express? 
Why? 

3. What situation do most people find difficult right now? Why? 

4. Were there any common desires about how people in your 
^ group wanted to spend the last three years of life?* 

5. *Were there any differences between the emotions men and 
womenHTound most difficult to express? If so, why? (If there 
are obvious differences, the students may wish to spend time 
pursuing a discussion on this issue.) 

6. How did ^ou feel about sharing this material? 

]. At this poiVit, /ou might wish to point out.that anyone section of 
the poster could be used as subject matter for a narrative. 
Especially pertinent to narrative writing wouTd be poster spaces 
one, two, and three. ^However, students may wish to write a 
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narratjve example of an event that illustrates how difficult it is to 
express a certain emotion. Or, they might imagine one of the 
things they would wish to flo if they had but three years to live 
and write a narrative describing that experience. 
K. If you have not explained such matters as use of dialogue or 
chronological order, ^yo^^i^ht wish Jto do so. 

Variations 

A. If you do not wish to have students make posters, you might have 
them write an outline or even a paragraph about each item given 
in the directions for drawing the poster. Then they can read their 
paragraphs or explain their responses using the outlines. With 
this procedure, the splitting into pairs could be skipped. On the 
other hand, in order to practice listening ♦skills, the partners 
might read and explain their six-part profile to each other. Then 
each person can share his or her partner's profile witKthe group. 

B. If you wish to have y^ur students write an essay of analysis, they 
can analyze the fsjrowing topics suggested* by this exercise: 

1. What I would (do if I knew I was going to tlie. 

2. How events sh/pe'our lives, 

3. Why is the most difficult emotion for me to 

express (men or women might be substituted for me). 

4. ^hy is the most^ difficult situation for me to 

^ handle; or. Why I is a difficult situation for peo- 

ple. 

C. Students might just write reports using the material shared in 
class; for instance, they jnight report on the emotions their class 
found difficult to handle. 

D. You might encourage students to jot down their own notes about 
material shared if they are going to write an*analysis of some 
aspect of the exercise. However, you should remind them that 
material shared in class is to be kept in class; confidentiality is a 
fundamental norm for interpersonal communication. 

E. Croup members may wish to talk with each other about their 
feelings during this exercise, so some time might be given for 
this. • 

F. If your class is reading essays, you might use this exercise as an 
introduction to the autobiographical essaV. 

G. You might also wish to use this exercise to discuss the relatioRship 
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between self-disclosure and the fears that oft^n accompany 
writing. Sonne question^ might be: 

1. How is the process of this exercise like the process of writing 
an essay? 

2. How could writing or sharing likesthis be seen as a threat by 
someone? 

3. Questions of your own. 

W. -^good source for more ideas about self-disclosure and writing is 

the chapter "Self-disclosure, the W-riter and the Reader" in ' 
/ Sidney M. Jorurard, The Transparent Self (New York: Van No- 
. strand Reinhold, 197*1). 
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6. Life Planning ^ 

Croup size: Small groups of about six students. 

Time required: Sixty to ninety minutes; allow more time if the 

worksheets are to be filled out during class time. 

Materialy. Duplics^e^^ojDies of the life-planning questions with the 

instrucflons. (A samplers Included at the end of this strategy.) 

Coals 

« 

A. To assist students in exploring who they are and where they wish 
to go. 

B. To, help students gather information for writing an autobio- 
graphical essay or an analysis. 

C. To facilitate self-disclosurg among group members.* 

Process 

A. Discuss the goals of the exetcise with the students. 

B. Have the students t\\\ out the life-planning worksheet. Remind 
them that the information on this sheet will be shared with their 
group; therefore, they should only incfude information that they 
are^ willing to discuss with the other group members. 

Cr When all students have completed the worksheet, split the class* 
up into groups of around six.» 

D. Give these instructions: "Now that you have completed the 
V worksheet, share your responses with the members of your small 

group. ?\ll members should share their responses ^to item one 
before moving to -item two. Take^ turns. Rem^ember that the 
responses to the questionnaire are to be respected as the hpriest 
description of how the other members see certain aspects oC^ 
themselves. Therefore, no judgement on our part is appropriate. 
Clarifying questions mijght be asked, but the student sharingjpis 
, or her remarks has the right to answer in any way he or she 
wants." 

E. (Optional)i The teache/ may wish to sit in with each gro\jp and 
share his or her ahswers. Try to sit in on all the groups, even if 

J briefly, because in doing s6,'^you will gain insights about your 
students. 

F. When all of the groups seem to have finished thefr "discussio/is. 

Strategy six is an adaptation of an exercise in J. Williann Pfeiffer and John E. jones, A 
handbook of Structured Experiences for Hurrian Relatioris Traimhg, 6 vols* (low^^City. 
University Associates Press, 1973-77), 2:101-12. ^ - 
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you may wish to have a general class discussion: Here are some^ 
^^4^ questions th^J you migf^t use: ' 

1, Was there a.reluqtance to use complimentary adjectives^ 
describing your' .career, personal affiliations, or personal 
- * development?. If so, why? 

- 2. What is the effect qf concentrating on thd^^ersonal quali- 
^ ties that you need tt> improve? 

♦3. Did you have trouble fillirig oift this questionnaire? Why? 
* ' 4. Di8 you learn anything new about ypfi^rself while^Soing this 

exercise? . ' ^ . 

5. Did yog learn anything new abbut the goals of the other 
people in cla^ or in your group? Could you make any 
general conclusions about the goals of most people in the 
class? » ' , • - , 

6, Which aspect of the exercise did you find most provocative? ; 

Most difficult? Most helpful? . * 

7: Do most people you know have clear goals in life? 
* : , 8. Any questions that arise during class discussion. r 
C. After this disjcussion, you might wish to have your stiJdents uses 
the content of t+ie questionnaire to write essays. Here are some * 
suggested topics. 
' 1. Coals of my life. - ■ 

t 2, A self-profile: who am I right now? • . - . ^i^^^ 

/ 3. An essay'giving examples of how the adjectives asked for on 
the questionnaire apply^o one's career, personal affiliations, 
or personal development. , 
4. The qualities of a well-rounded person, 
' ' 5, A character profile of someone possessing the qualities I Vvish 
* * most of all to possess, . * 

6. A cpmplete autobiography. * ' ^ • 

7. How one aspect of myself has changed over th^ last fe^vy — ^ 
years. ' ' ! 

8. Any topic that fits into your class plan. 

H, if you assign a topic, you may wish to spend some time describing 

ways, of outlining an essay on the topic. Also, you might again * 
remind students of the importance of raising universal questions, 
that come from particular experiences: any authentic human ^ 
experience is universal. 

Variations 

A. The worksheet could be filled out at home. 

B. You might tell students to outline a particular example of how 
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"7" . ^ \ 
one of the adjectives they use to describe themselves is fitting. 
This example might be shared with the group. Examples might be 
prepared for one adjective in each pf the three categories. 

C. The strategy naight be used at the beginning of the semester and 
then repeated at the very end of the course. Comparisons and 

^ contrasts might be shown. Then students might be asked to write 
a comparison essay describir^ how they have changecl over the 
course of the semester.^A class discussion could be conducted on 
the forces at work that have helped people change. 

D. The worksheet could be connpleted, and used by individual 
students as source material for writing without being shared with 
class members. 

E. More material may come out of this exercise than can be u$ed in 
one essay. Therefore, several essays might be worked around thi^ 
strategy. 

Sample Questionnaire ' • 

If you wish to have students write or outline an Example of how one 
of the adjectives fits them, you might include this obstruction on the 
questionnaire and allow more space under each item. 

Profile: My^Life and Gjoals 

1. List ten adjectives wh^dTdescnbe yourself with respe/rt to 
your career. Share -the lisf with your group. 

, — : ^ ^ 



2. List ten adjeaiVes which describe yourself in regards to your 
personal /elatlonshipS with family and friends. Share the list 
with your group. ^ 



3. List ten adjectives which describe yourself in regar.ds to your 
personal development. Share the list with your group. 
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4. What are your carper goals? List ten; use your imagination. 
What would be the ultimate successes in your career? 
Example: "I want to be the president of a large university/' 
Share these goals with your group. 



•What goals do you have for yourself in regards to your 
relationships with family and friends— maybe even with 
people you regard as enemies? List ten and remember these 
are ideal successes, so be free in your selection of goals. 
Example:^ hope to establish complete mutual trust with my 
parents/' Share these goals with youp group. 



What goals d<y you have for your personal development? 
Again, these sfipftFTd be ideals. List ten below In summary 
form. Example: "I want to be the best amateur golfer in the 
city." Share these goals with your group. 
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7." Jhe Nature of the Mind 

Croup size: Entire cIbss as a group (tvyenty-five to thirty). 
Time requirea: Fi/ty minutes. 

Materials: Copies of the two essays discussed below. Pen ^pd paper 
arew needed for the last half of the exercise. 

Goals 

A. To help students to see more about how the mind functions. 

B. To encourage them to better und^stand how their experiences 
have shaped their ideas. ^ ^ . 

C. To allow them to use experiences as means of understanding 
themselves. 

D. To open new means of interpreting how experiences have * 
^ shaped them and also how they can .use experience to make 

decisions in their lives. ' ' - ^ 

E. To free up students' feelings about themselves by sharing pivotal 
- events in their lives. . 

Process , ^ f ^ ? • 

A. This prewriting exercise is based on the cbntrast of two basic' 
.views of how the mind functions. An adequate sumnfiary of John 
Locke's view can be* found in "The tsA\i)d as White Paper" from 
Book If of An' Essay 'Concerning Human Understanding. Will 
D.urant interprets Immanuel Kant's position clearly in "Kant and 
the Mind as Shapj^ng A^ent" from The Story of Philosophy (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1961). Both of these selections are 
brief eijough to be copied for students taread (but see the note 
in the introduction on jeproducing copyrighted materials for 
classroom use). The essential contrast of the two views is between 
the mind as passive receiver or active agent. , 

Locke views knowledge as the by-product of experience^ 
both observation, of sense experience and reflection on the 
operation of the mind. One source of ideas is sensation and the 
other is reflection. Thus, sense impression of external objects and 
the internal process pf contemplation of these objects are the 
origin of all knowledge^ 

For Kant, the nnind is not merely a passive tablet written upon 
by experience and sensation, but it is ^n active agent that shapes 

Strategy seven was contributed by Mary Dean, Shelby State Community College, 
Memphis, Tennessee, , ' ^ ^ , 
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sensations into ideas and transforms chaotic experiences into an 
ordered unity of thought. The mind transforms experience into 
knowledge or'perception through its shaping power. Thus, the 
nrtind is an active agent which draws on sensations and ex- 
perience to shape perceptions and ideas and to direct and use 
those ideas as it chooses. 

B. Have studentsVead the essays before class. Then begin a general 
discussion of the two essays. 

C. Jot down on the board the students' comments about the two 
different views of how the mind functions, and categorize these 
views into two columns. 

D. Move the discussion toward the students, personalizing the 
readings byh^ing them relate experiences which in some way 
shaped oi'^iTolded them. (Locke) 

JE. Then ask about experiences they have had that have allowed 
them to make decisions of a shaping nature in their lives. In other 
words, how has ex*perience been an active force in encouraging 
independent, positive action and not just ^ force which acted 
uppn them? (Kant) 

F. After the discussion has subsided and all students have con- 
tributed wh6 wish to, introduce the writing project described 
below. (The. discussion should take ^bout thirty minutes; the 

6jA^riting should^ take twenty minutes.) 

G. Have stuSents write two paragraphs — one that, describes an^ 
experience in their lives that has shaped them in a certain way 
and another that describes an experience that has'provoked a 
change in attitude or a course of action on their part. 

H. ^ After these two paragraphs ai-e written, the students should 

better understand the complexity bf how the mind functiQ^ns and 
should be more comfortable about using experiences to both 
interpret themselves and find ways to actively make decisions in 
thefr lives. 

A. ^ Small groups can be us^d for th^ cla^s discussion. 

B. Ihltead of distributing the essays to students, you may wish to 
summarize the views yourself aipd interpret them for the class. 

fjt A way of introducing this exercise might be to set the two view^ 
^ in the context of.the Age of Reason and the Romantic Age an^' 
discuss the contrasts of these two periods, particularly how the 
two views of the mind are reflective of these periods. 
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Instead of writing paragraph^, you may just have the students |ist 
as many life experiences as they can that conform to each of 
these views of the mind. , • 

This exercise is good Jo use as a preliminary for an exercise on 
sense experience because many of the comments during discJs- 
sion v^ilt probably relate to the sense experience of students. You 
may v^ant to emphasize sense experiences in this exercise and 
focus on them in the next. 
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8» Sense Experience C 

Croup sjze: Entire class (twenty-five to thirty). 
Time requi recks F\hy minutes. 

Materials: Blindfold; something to taste; something to smell. 
Coals 

A. To cpncretize sense experience for students. 

B. To help them draw out vague impressions in a specific way. 

C. To encoyrage willingness to talk about sight, taste, touch, smell, 
and sound. 

D. To focus on the importance of firsthand sense experience by 
, allowing iy6 be an end in itself. 

^' ^ en^uf^ge the use of specific sense experience in writing 

throurfi first having this experience as an end in itself. 
F. To heVp students in interpersonal relations in a classroom setting 
by encouraging them to see, touch: and hear things as a group. 

> 

Process 

A. Discuss the goals of the sense experience exercise with the class. e 
Begin with visual experience. Divide the class into two or more 
groups to analyze the scenes inside and outside the classroom. 

C. Then ask each group to list features and qualities of what they see 
. inside— e.g^, furniture, clothes, people, accessories, paint, wood, 

metal; hair— and outsi'de— e.g., the scene in the street. 

D. Have the students study individuals carefully and report what 
* • ^ - they see; often they will see things^'they have never noticed 

before abom their classmates. ^ 
. E. Have all the students close their eyes and listen silently for one 
minute; then list on the board all the sounds they heard. 
^ • F. Have them close their eyes again and pass around something 
pungent tQ smell or things with a range of odors (e.g., perfume, 
virtegar, soap, cinnamon). Ask them to try to define what they are 
srnelling. 

C. With the students' eyes closed again, pass around something to 
taste (sweet, sour, bitter, smooth) and have them try to define 
what they are tasting. 

H. After the various experiences with, the senses, the students 

Strategy eight was contributed by Mary Dean, Shelby State Community College 
Memphis, Tennessee. • ' 6 » 
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shouW be 'moc^ in touch with ^theirpn^^^ry senses and betteP 
able to use Xhem in writing. 

The class could end with an oral group composition that ajDpeals 
to all the senses. That is, one person begins the paragraph with a 
jDhrase, and each succeeding ^person adds a phrase until the 
paragraph has several sentences of vivid desaiptive material. The 
sentences may Be written on the board as the paragraph is 
composed. 

Now the- students are ready to write a descriptive^paper, appeal- 
ing to one or all of the senses. Good literary examples are found 
in the writings of Thomas Wolfe, D.H. Lawreace, Dylan Thomas, 
William Carlos Williams, and Wallace Stevens. 



Variations * 
A. Instead of the oral composition at the end, the students may 



B. 



C. 



individually write a descriptive paragraph that appeals to one of 
the senses concretely and specifically. 

Examples of descriptive writing could be used in a later class to 
illustrate imagery in fiction, poetry, drama, and critical assays. 
You might have the students just focus on one or two persons in 
step D of the process section. ♦ 
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9. ''Richard Coi^ : Writing to an Audience 

Croup s/ze;- Large- or small-^roup discussion. 
Time required: About 'eighty minutes* 
, Materials:. Each student will need paper and pen or pencil. The 
literature selection (see step Q process section) may be duplicatedjor 
distribution 'after the exercise is completed. ^ 

Coals " ' ■ ' ■ ' 

A. To help students discove>^ the concept of audience in writing. 

B. To help students understand how the language used in writing 
depends on the audience. 

C. To have students write a short assignment addressed to a defined 
audience. 

D. (Optional) To have students share their writing with member5*of 
the class. 

Process ' 

A. Introduce the concept of writing to a particular ai^dience using 
your own examples; remind the sjudents how audience fits into 
the composition model. 

B. Explain th.e goals of this exercise. 

-C Read to them the basic data from some famous piece of literature 
—an outline of the basic facts from ''Richard Cory'' by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, for example. You may want to Jnvent some 
provocative particulars' Here is what we would tell our class 
about the poem: v. 

Richard Cory was in his^ late fifties. After graduating from 
Princeton with a liberal arts degree, he inherited a large estate 
from his father, J.P.Cory, the steel magncfle. Cory was well 
< known for his excellent manners and elegant dress. Despite his 
immense wealth, he hever lorded it over the townspeople less 
fortunate than himself. He could sometimes be seen engaged in 
conversation with them. Nevertheless, envious glances were 
dffen seen coming from the townspeople when he walked by.. 
On July 8, in the morning around nine o'clock, his butler, 
Peabody P. Priss, discovered Richard Cory's body in Cory's study. 
He had shot himself in the head. 

. A 

D. You may want your students to take notes while you read your, 
summary. ' - , 

E. Once the summary is read and notes taken, givepch student 
one of the following writing tasks to be done in clas^ somewhere 
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arqund tWenty to thirty^ minbUj^s should be enough otime to 
complete any of them. Stress that in writing the assignment they 
are to choose the appropriate facts and laqguage to fit the 
audience to whom tbey are writing; also, they may make up 
some names and facts to give more substance to their writings for 
specific purpQses and audiences. The writing tasks are as follows: 

1. A newspaper account of Cory's death. 

2. A letter from Cory's wife to her aged mother. . / 

3. An autopsy report./ » 

4. A society cofum'n ^out the suicidg and the funeral. 

5. The sheriff's. report; 

6. A letter from Peabody P. Priss to his friend, High Brow, valet 
to Senator J.J. Gross III. < - 

7. Make up yojur own assignment. 

F. Once 'the papers have been written, vO'lurUeers may be invited to. 
read their work to the class. * 

G. After each paper is read, the, class may discuss the language 
appropriateness and'the selection of details. ^ , • 

H. At the end of the discussion about writing to an audience, read 
the poem to the class'. Discuss the poet'sjanguage and its relation; 
to his particular purpose aad audience. 

Variations 

A. Many stpries or poems may be used, e.g.,. "The Lottery" 'by 
Shirley Jackson; "Mr. Flood's Parts'" by Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son; any of Robert Browning's shorter dramatic monologues; any 
poem or short story of love, murder, or intrigue. ^ 

B. You may want to split students into groups and have them write 
each of the assignments. Then have one reporter read the 
group's paper. I ' ' 

C. You may wish tQjd«p*icate some of-the better papers written by 
individuals. 

D. If you wrote along with your students, you may wish to read your 
* essay to the class. 
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10. THe Telegram: Form and Audience 

Group, size: Any size group can do this exercise. 
Time required:. The time varies depending on^he class, but planning 
for two to four class periods is reasonable. 
^ Materials: Each student needs a copy of the telegram and^^ifTstrt. 
tions (samples of both are included at the end of this strategy). 

Coals 4m 

A. To help the student consider the implications in language choices. 
' B. To help the student discover that choosing a form influences 
choices in purpose, material/ organization, language, and audi- 
ence. 

C: To help the student discover the diversity resulting when writers 
beginning with the same material make different decisions about 
approaching the material. 

D. To help the student discover how much hre or she knows about 
using various forms of writing. / 

Process ' M ^ 

-« 

A. After reading th^ telegram, the students discuss the implications 
of the wording, considering the contrast between the situation, a 

^ son's death, and the wordigg, formal and distant. 

B. Then each student receives a set of directions which are read and 
discussed in class. Students especially ought to discuss issues the 
writer must consider. For example, two of the approaches 
specified in the instructions impl)r very different concerns: a 
reporter for a small hometown newspaper must consid.er what 
the people in small towns expect in their papers, while an officer 
writing to his superrar needs a form* for the reports , 

C Following the discussion, each student writes. 

D. Afterwards,'form'small groups of students, giving them the same 

instructions handed out earlier. 
£. There are several options for the group, work: (1) each group 

seleas one or two papers to read to the class; (2) the students in. 

the group discuss their papers and then rewrite them, using 

insights fro m |he group experience; or (3) copies of one or two 

»-T J ^ 

Strategy ten was contributed by Kathy Eisele, Delta College, University Center^ 
. Michigan. ^ ^ 
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papers from each group can be made for l^r dilcUssibn by the 
class. / ][ 

Telegram and Instructions ^ 
The following telegram can be used for this strategy: 
Mr. and Mrs.^Frederick E. Ki?lgsley: 
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The telegram ends an article, "Letters Home" published in the 
June1974 issue of Harpers magazine, "Letters Home" is a collection 
of the letters written by Private kingsley to his parents during his 
assignment in Vietnam. Having a complete copy of the artiote is 
helpful, particularfy for background purposes during the discussipn, 
but it is not mandatory. , « 

Each person also needs a copy of one of the following three sets of 

instructions: ^ 

1. First option - 

a. Use the information in the litegram to write one or two 
paragraphs for a small fibmetown newspaper story report- 
ing th^ death of a local soldier, \ - 

b. Use the information in the telegram as part of an argument 
in a speech to gain- support fof the war. 

c. in each situation, you will have lo add other material. 

2. Second option 

a. Use the information in the telegram as part of an argument 
in a speech asking for the end ot the war. 

b. Write a report of the incident from the officer in charge to 
his superior, 

c. in each situation, yog will have to add other material. 
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3. Third option . - * ' ^ 

a. Use the information in the telegram to write one or two 
paragraphs -for a big city newspaper story reporting the 
death of a soldier from a nearby town, 

b. Write one or two paragraphs of a short story' using this 
incident. 

c. In each sit^Ption, you will have to add other material. 
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11. Discovering Form in Writing 

Group size: Groups of three or four. 

Time required. The time varies depending on the class, but planning 
for partTo,f two. or three class periods is reasonable. 
Materials: Each student needs copies of various forms of writing, 
which can be provided by students or the instructor.^roviding some 
material is helpful at the beginning of the discOssipn because 
everyone will then be starting from the same material. Classes have 
successfully used editorials, front-page newspaper artitles, letters to 
the editor, technical articles, assays, directions, legal documents, 
material for a child from eight to ten years old, and myths. Selecting a 
few of these forms has proved more successful than using all of them. 

Goals ■ ^ 

A. To help the student become aware of a variety of forms in 
writing. • ^ r 

To help the student .cmcover ^th&t choices in form, purpose, 
material, organization^/lahguage, and ^dience are related. 

C. To help the studient experiment with these chpices in his or her 
own writing. 

Process 

- • 

A, Co over the goals of the exercise, - 

B, Distribute copies of the written material and give students time to 
read them. 

C, Split into groups, and give students the following instructions: 
''Each group is to study only one of the forms. [Assign one article 
for each group to study.] One member should'act as a recorder 
for the group.^As a group, study t^e article assigned to you and 
decide on answers to the following ques^^ns about'the form of 

, the article: (1) What is'the purpose that the^uthor had in writing 
tftis article? (2) Who is the audience? How do you know? (3) Why 
Is the article organized in the manner itis? (4) How dpes the 
^ language, especially word choice, fit the audience?*Be sure that 
you have reasons and examples from the article to support your 
answers." 

D, When the groups are finished answering the questions, have 
each group's recorder give his or her report to the entire class. 

Strategy eleven was contributed by Kathy Eisele, Delta Colleg6. University Center, 
Michigan 
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E. Summarize. Point out th^ relationship between audience, pur- 
pose, fornri; ^nd language. • ^ 

F. (Optional) You might instruct the class to write their next class 
assignment using one of the forms'studied in class. 

Var/a(/ons 

A. You might have the students individually read the chosen materi- 
als and answer the questipns. Then have a c|ass discussion of the 
articles. , ' ^ ^ 

B. Hav6 the small groups write ^n article using a fprm reported on 
by one of the other groups. Have them use a topic of their own 
choice. • ' 
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12. A Long Writing Project 

Group size: Small groups of about six students. This exercise is best 
undertaken after group members have worked together for some 
period of time; jhis will allow them to develop som^ rapport before 
embarking on a long-rahge project such as this. , 
Time required. This depends on the extent of the project planned by 
the instructor. However, three weeks of class periods might be 
allocated to this exercise and two class sessions for presentation of 
the results of the project. Or the instructor may wish to give the 
groups less in-class time over a period longer than three weeks. 
Materials. The groups will need copies of the instructions. (A sample 
is included at the end of this strategy.) 

Goals 

A. To encourage students to study in some depth an important topic 
of interest to them. 

B. To help them gather' material for an extended composition. 

C. To provide a forum for expanding their group skills. 

D. To facilitate group members becoming better acquainted. 

E. (Optional) Tcrallow students the chance to use other media for 
communication. 

Process 

A. /\ week or so before the groups begin working on the project, 
pass out the instructions. 

B. Discuss the goals of the project. 

C. Read through the instructions for the project with your students. 
Discuss any questions as they arise. 

D. Once the instructions have been read and discussed, students 
will want to know about topics for this project. Her^ are several 
suggestions. * 

1. Long-range projects may be on some question that has been 
raised in your class reading and discussion. / 

2. All stuclents might be asked toiling to class a list ranking in 
order of importance the five most difficult problems facing 
people their age; a lisUof five topics about which each of 
them would like to know more; or a list of questions they 
would like answered if they knew someone who had all the 
answers. Or just ask them to bring in three topic%that would 
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be good subjects for a project like this. (N.B.: The irlstruc- 
tions about finding a topic should be given with the instruc- 
tions for the whole exercise — a week before work begins on 
it.) ' ' . r ' 

E. After discussion of the topics for the, project, you might wish to 
^ give a writing assignment. Many types of writing suggest them- 
selves: 

A report on the major findings of the study. (You might want 
to suggest a maximum *length.) 

2. An opinion essay on the rjy)st profitable aspect of the 
' project; taking a position about some issue inherent to the 

project topic; and so on. 

3. An analysis of how the group went a|)out doing the project: 
how they narrowed down the topic; how they spfit up the 
responsibilities; disagreements; how* they solved those dis- 

, agre.ements; what the group ne.eded to do to improve its 
functioning. 

4. A comparison-contrast of how the group changed over the 
course of the project or how the end product differed from 
the goals set. 

5. A character sketch of another member of the group or of 
oneself as per,cejved functioning in the group. 

6. An evaluation of the group that answers questions about 
, group b.ehavior. This could be tised to give mutual feedbac|: 
^ within each group at^the end of the project: What were the 

main characteristics of the ways we worked together? Whajt 
did w^ learn about problems to avoid while working in a taslj: 
group? What needed work was not done? 

7. Free writing after group sessiohs. 

F. On the first day of group meetings about the project, you might 
^ give the following suggestions: "You have three weeks to pu^t 

together your project for presentation and to write your report 
(or other essay assignment). Spend one^or two c;lass periods 
narrowing down and arriving at a consensus decision about the 
^ topic. Next, spend some time dividing up the topic into units of 
study for individuals or teams from the group. After deciding on 
the topic and splitting up the. work/ you will need to decide how 
to present the results to the class. Keep in mind the directions 
given."! wHI circulate atnong the groups to observe and to help 
when, necessary." 
"G. At the end of three weeks, time should be allocated for the 
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presentation of the group profects. 

H. You may wish to spend one class period letting the groups 
evaluate their project and the process of the grodp. 

I. N.B.: The benefits of this, project are of two types: the content 
and the process. Students will know more about some topic they 
have.spent time studying. Also, students will have been ^involved 
in a very immediate process. They will have discovered a topic 
and talked about it with a group; discovered like opinions and 
disagreements about the topic; and figured out ways of com- 
municating their new understanding to the whole class. There- 
fore, whether the project presentation is creative and challenging 
or dull and simple, the students can learn a great deal about 
themselves, others, and the topic. The instructor's main tasks are 
to encourage the group members and to help the groups solve 
serious diagreements. Finally, the writing that ffows from this 
exercise can be about the content and/or the process. 

Variations 

A. The topic of the projects might be generated from one of the 
earlier consensus decision-making exercises. - 

B. The projects might be done by individuals, thus eliminating the 
group process part of the exercise. ^ 

Sample Instructions • 

The following is an example of instructions for a long-range writing 
project. Remember, you will probably wish to alter the format arid 
wording of the instructions to fit your class needs. ^ 

During the next three weeks, we will,' in our groups, create 
presentations to share with the entire class. Thirty minutes will be 
allotted for the presentations. Here is a process to use to 
formulate your presentation. 

1. Decide upon a 'topic that is agreed upon by consensus: the ^ 
endeavor of the group project Is for your group to explore, 
share, and expand your experience of some area of life that 

you all find pertinent to who you are, here and now. 

2. Once you have a consensus about^the topic to be explored, 
you will then probably want to divide up the group work. 

^ Approach the task on the basis of logic, interest, and feeling. 

3. The group might brainstorm aboutjhe topics to be studied 
by each subgroup to provide focus ibr .them. 

4. Set deadlines for completion of work by subgroups: 
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5. Brainstorm about and decide upon the methods you will use 
to present the results of your study. Ideally, your task will be 

a. Convince the class that your subject Is vital to. us. > 
* b. involve all membersN^ your group in presenting the' 
subject. 

c. Show some analysis of readings and of information 
gathered. 

d. Suggest to th^ class a pattern of action which you 
outline (as" indivt3uals or as "a group). 

e. Develop an evaluative instrument for what you have 
, shared with us with which all class members can provide 

feedback for, your group. ^ 

6. You may Wish to Incorporate any or all of the following 
methods In your presentation: panels, debates, leStures, 
small-group exercises, chalkboard, posters, films, records, 
tapes, slides, dialogue, role playing, dramatic interpreta- 
tions^ diagrams;, newspaper articles, handout sheets, and 

^ readings. 

7. Next, you might want to practice ygur presentation; remem- 
ber that you have a* time limit of thirty minutes; therefore, 
try to fit in as much of the content of the project as possible. 

^ The group process. There are a few points that you ought to" 
keep in mirtd about group process: 

i 1." Keep your goals and objectives clear. 

^ 2. Vievy differences of opinion as helping, rather than hin- 
dering, decision making." 
3. Try to use all the resources available to you. 

, 4. Try, as a group, to come up with a method and materials foe 

^ the presentation which all group members can agree upon 
and contribute to before and during your presentation. 

5. Focus on that part of the topic which most stimulates, 
interests, and challenges your Imagination. « 

6. Finally, remember that 1 am available to help you, but thgt a 
group 6f six to eight people is a powerful storehouse of ideas 
and insights. 

7. • Listen 'carefully and with an open mind. 

8. Remember that while the end product »is important, you 
need the whole group's participation. So, encourage one 
another. 
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In the writing stage of the composition process, form or structure 
becomes a paramount concern, especially the larger rhetorical 
structure of the paragraph and the overall structure of the essay or 
writing. Many of the writing decisions, such as audience, purpose, 
tone, and register:, have previously been made in the prewritirig 
stage. Furthermore, most of the main ideas and supporting details 
have also )Seen generated or discovered in that part of the writing 
process. What remains is the problem of structuring all those earlier 
decisions, ideas, >^and support into an effective, coherent, well- 
formed writing, 

The traditional approach to teaching this forming or structuring 
stage is to present lecnires on formal rhetoric, illustrating them with 
' examples of paragj:ai5lT and essay development, and to assign pro- 
fessionally writtepf essays for reading and classroom analysis. There is 
no question that some students have learned from this approach, but 
there is also no question that many others have not learned from it— 
at least not learned enough to be effective, sophisticated writers. We 
would not argue that the traditional practices should be abandoned, 
but they can be modified or supplemented by other strategies to 
make them more effective and interesting. Lectures on rhetoric, for 
example, could be made into handouts for class discussion, and 
groups of students could practice mastering (and teadiing to others) 
one rhetorical skill, or structuring principle. Readmg should certainly 
be encouraged— since we obvjously learn much about writing from 
our reading — but using class time for a discussion of the content of 
professionally written essays is of questionable value (or teaching 
writing. ' 

Fortunately, most students already know much about form and 
structure. To a great extent, much of what teachers should do in this 
jtage is simply to show them how much rhetoric they already 
command; we need only raise this subconscious or tacit under- 
standing to a conscious level. We should certainly not assume that all 
students will know all they need to know about writing structures. 
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but neither should we assume that hone of them krtows anything. 
Part of our job as writing teachers is to diagnose students' individual 
abilities and to implement strategies to help students learn more 
about fornning and structuring their ideas in writing. ^ 
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1*. Building Bigger Sentences 

Croup size: Entire class in a large-group discussion circle. 
Time required: No specific limit. 
Materials: Writing paper for each student. 

Go% ^ . - ^ 

A. 'To teach students to add more ''poundage/' cofrcreteness, and 
vividness to their sentences, 

B. To teach students the concept of and the ability to write both 
mature and complex sentences, and to teach effective sentence 
style. . 

C. To teach students the concept of sentence variety as an aid to a 
better writing style. 

Process . 

A, The instructor explains the goals of the exercise and writes a very 
short sentence on the board. (Some samples are included at the 
end of this strategy.) 

B, Everyone, including the instructor, attempts to expand the sen- 
^ tence into the longest possible sentence without fnaking it 

■'awkwacd* or unclear. (The instructor should be forewarned that 
his or her sentence will not alway§ be the best one.) 
C- Volunteers (or everyone) read their sentences and the class 
discusses them, 

D. A new short sentence may be put on the board, and the process 
may be repeated.* * 

E. The instructor should tell the class that long sentences are not 
always good sentences, that sentence variety and balance are the 
ideal, \ 

F. The instruaor p(l3tints Qut that all the students are capable a 
writing .long, vivio^, anA complex sentences. 



Variations 

A.. The instructor brings in a series of short, choppy sentences, and 
the class works on combining these into longer, more complex' 
units. 



Strategy one was suggested by the work of Francis Chnstensen, especially h\s Notes 
Toward a New Rhetoric Six Essays for Teac^bers (New York. Harper and Row, 1%7). 
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B. In small groups students may take their "^long sentences and 
combine them into a-»parajgraph on the subject of the sentences. 

C. The class members may be instructed to take theiHong sentences 
and split them into sentences of varying lengths, then form 
these sentences into an effe^ive paragraph. 

D. The instructor brings in examples of very long sentences, and the 
class works on cutting unnecessary words from them. (Perhaps 
^ome sentences from Henry James would be fun to work with.) 

Sawple Sentences ^ * , 

The following are examples ,of very short sentences which might be 
used for this exercise. Considerably longer and more detailed 
versions follow each. 

1. 1 left the party and walked home. 

Rewritten verstoa' Leaving the noisy, crowded, smoke-filled 
room where the party was reaching a crescendo of dirty 
jokes and raucous daughter, I walked home slowly through 
the humid April night, smelliTtg the fragrances of tender, 
recently born spring flowers and sensing the inescapabte 
conclusion that something new, exciting, and important 
was about to happen In my life, i 
• 2. Jones was a short, fat man. . *^ 

Rewritten version: Since he stood only slightly ove^five feet 
in height, Jones presented an almost comiCal appearance, 
with his 230 pounds of flesh collected largely around his 
■ — waist and pushing forward from his midriff like the ponder- 
ous ^well of an expectant mother. o • 
3. A trout took the baited hook immediately. ^ 

Rewritten version: As soon as the baited hook had struck the 
water, a large, speckled trout hit it with tremendous force, 
splitting the water with its glistening body and diving, with 
* great power, into the deepest, darkest, part of the river. 
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2. Working with Long s(nd Simple Sentences 

Cfoup size: Croups of three. 

Time required: One class meeting. ' 
Materials: Duplicated copies of long sentences and simple sen- 
tences. (Samples are included at the end of this strategy.) 

Coa/S < 

A. To help students control the length of their sentences. 

B. To encourage students to collaborate on a task involving lan- 
guage choices.^ ^ 

Process 

.A. Discuss the goals of the exercise. 

B. Split the class into small groups. 

C. Pass out the duplicated materials. 

D. With the wordy or just long sentences, tell them to split the 
sente^es into shorter ones while maintaining the same meanings 
of the passage. You rhfght want tp give each group two or three 
sentences different from those of the other groups', thus short- 

' ening the pj?ocess and covering more sentences. 

E. After each grcTup has finished, have the sentences read to the 
class or written ori the board. * < . 

K Discuss the serftence changes, ^ere are some questions that 
might be used: 

1. Does the revised ?roup of^^nten^ies comrnunicate the same 
message as the one lortg'^sentence? - ^ 

2. What effect does shop(ening the long sentence have on you 
as a reader?' 

3. Should this sentence have been; chopped up into smaller 

units? ^ ^ / ^ • 

.C^ After this discussion, have the groups re-form; instruct thenn*to 
* take the paragraphs composed of simple sentences and rework 
them, providing transitional expressions and-coupling of sen- 
tences where needed for variety. 

H. When the groups are'finishetl^ave the sentences read in class or 
written on the board. 1 

I. Discuss the rewritten paragraph^jusing-questipns similar to those 
given in step . , ^ 
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Variations 

A. Have students select one or more paragraphs from one of their 
ojvn essays. Have them vyrite the paragraph in simple sentences; 

.then have them rewrite it in complex or compound senfencies. 
Compare the results. Next, students might rewrite the paragraph 
by varying the sentences. Have the students get feedback about 
the revisioft^Jrom group members. 

B. Use a literary source for examples of long sententes (Faulkrter, 
Conrad, Janies) or short sentences (Hemingway). Have students 
shorten- or lengthen the sentences. Discuss the effects of doing 
so. 

Sample Sentences 

The sentences below, taken from student writing, can be used for the 
sentence-splitting exercise described in this strategy. ^ 

The ancient'art of fly-catching is a complex art which requires 
much, if not more skill and training th^n is necessary to play well 
a musical instrument because it takes'a great deaf bf practice to 
reach ttie levej at which sureness of oneself is attained resulting, 
in sacrificing much of your spare time if you wish to attain any 
sort, of pleasure from the art, ir^nse desire such as this is 
necessary. 

In the course of our lives, we often hear the phrase, "Cleanli- 
' ness is next to_gQdLu3.ess/' and of course, cleanliness would be 
next to rmposslble if it were not for soap of which neafly three . 
bnji^ pounds are produced yearly in the United States., 

There Is a road I travel every time I go to schoohhat is a secluded 
street, jutting off of the hustle and bustle of Highland Avenue, 
and as soon as I turn on it, I can sense the rels^xation around it: 
, the aura of precision and order that comes 4prtH|js well-kept 
lawns. • « . • ^ 

Theessay below has been rewritten using only simple sentences. 
Stude^^can rework it according to the directions for-,this strategy. 

^ It was Saturday morning at 10:30rl-opene^ my eyes, the world 
was gray and dreary. It was raining. Two hours earlier, -anet bet 



young man had^risBn^He-sleptr-oTTThe cold floor of a run-down 
projectrnaid in bed. I had thoughts of the night before. They 
rushed pl^asantJy through my mind. The young hoodlum awoke. 
'He went into the streets. He had a hangover from the cheap.wine 
from the previous night. ^ 

, I had waffles smothered in^syrup for breakfast. I -read the 
.morning paper. I looked at the box scores. Later, I watched the 
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football game on my color TV/l called some friends. I wanted to 
make sure they were all going to the party that night. At the same 
time, the young'man sat outside a-corner grocery. He munched 
on a stolen apple. Soon, his gang had gathered. They began to talk 
of a plan. They 'wanted to make some easy money. The young man 
was no cfiicken. He was ready to prove it. He would go alonl with 
the plan. , ^ • ° 

At 9:30 that night, the* party began to pick up. Some of 
the kids were getting drunk. Some were dancing their heads off. 
Some were getting into the music. Perhaps I too would get up 
and dance after a few more drinks. The ram fell on the youth's 
hair. It ran down his neck. He entered the liquor store. He 
shivered with both fear and cold. Quickly, he pulled the sun. He 
ordered the money from the storekeeper. He turned to run out 
the door. He heard three blasts fronv a shotgun call his name. 
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3. Jumbled Sentences: Finding Paragraph Structur^^ 

Croup size: This exercise can be used 'in either a large-group or 
small-group setting. 

Time required: Approximately one hour. 

Materials: Copies of paragraphs which have been "jumbled'^ in 
.sentence order. (Samples are included at the end ofe this strategy.), 

Coals , . . * 

A. To show stiidents^heir tacit understanding of paragraph structure 
and development. 

B. To encourage attention to and systematic analysis of rhetorical 
structure. 

C. T6 encourage student participation in class. 
Process 

A. The instructor explains the goals of the activity a^ distributes 
copies »of the exercise to all students. 

B. . The instructor explains that the sentences in each paragraph have 

been jumbled and the students are to place the sentences in their 
correct order. (Tp save time, students can merely list the correct 
sequence by nurpber, rather than writing out the sentences.) 

C. The insHuctor ask^, students to, write down "clues" which they 
used to put the sertifences in order. How di^they choose the lead 
sentences, and.ho^did they know which sentence followed th^ 
first one? ^ H 

D. Students could Work on^hese paragraphs individually or in small 
groups. The small-group structure works best with this exercise 
since the paragraphs stimulate* much student discussion, with the 
students in each group working towards a consensus on the 
placement of ^ach sentence. , ^\ 

E. Once the groups have reached agreement on the sequence of 
sentences; the entire class can ^discuss the "clues" used to. 

'perceive sentence order, in a paragra^. 

Sample Sentences * \ ^ x ^ 

The ;hree examples that follow are arrang|dja€(;ording to their 
degree of difficulty, from the easiest to ih^ nTOst difficult. AltKough 
t>ie exercise should challenge studentsvtfieln^r'uctbrsliould not use 
' a paragraph which would qnly fritstratg^ class menjbers. The direc- 
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tions for the exercise are to rearrange each set of sentences so 
they fdrm clear, unified paragraphs. 

1. Either you throw everything into a suitcase, burdening 
yourself with unnecessary clothes, or you pack so sparingly 
ydu don't have enough variety. 

2. You don't have to make either mistake if you think througpf* 
the kind of vacation you're likely^ be doing most. 

3. We've pulled together a list of basic clothes plus some tips, 
and if you plan well yOu should ^ear everything and not feel * 
bored. < 

4. If. you're like-most travelers, y^u make one of two mistakes 
• when you pack. 

y^f (Original order: 4, 1, 2, 3)^ 

1. Beneath theni lies another group: the ope-third of black, 
America that struggles by on less thaa $4,500 a year and, 
makes up the troublecl underclass. 

2. Almost ohe-third have family incomes of $10,o6o or mqre 
' and enjoy marjy of the amenities of mjddle-class status. 

^3. In recent years the undercjbss has made some economic and 

^ *^ social gains, but Its prbgres^has been fitful. 

4. Indeed, the nation's 24 million blacks are split Into three 
' groups»pf roughly equal size. 

5. Although^ some black Americans have "made it" in our' 
white-domrnated society, anybody who looks at a slum; 
knows tbat^nof all blacks have made impressive economic' 

o anc^ocia( advances, tha.t huge numbers are weighted down 
by weariness and desolation, ; 

6. Another pne-third, earnmg between $4^00 and $10,000, are 
either on/the lower edges of the middle class or stand a fair' 

if chance of lifting therriselves into it. . 
(Original order: 5, 4, 2, 6, 1, 3). * 

1. Most nriodern classifications begin witfi three great '^visions 
ox. zones' ranging from immature to mature soits. \ 

2. They may be classified on the basis on texture (size of ' 
particles) ^a's clayey, silty, or sapdy. 

3». Three examples ofwell-developed soils are the-tropical red 
soils, the northern forest soils, and the grassland soils. 
Soils may be •classified In a half-dozen ways, according to 
various "prfoperties. 
® . 5. Other claSsiflcatipns fiave been based on color, parent n^a-^ 
terial, type of crop /aised, and many other bases^ 
(Original .prder: 4, 2f, 5, 1, 3; however, many student^ argu§. 
>hat sentence three doesn't belong In the paragraph, since; 
its suby^ct is soils,/not classlflcatlpn of soils.) 
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^ 

4. Jumbled Paragraphs: Finding Essay Structure 

''Group size: This exercise could be used in either a Urge-group or 
small-group setting. 

T/m§ required: Approximately one hour. 

Materials: Copies of essays which have been "jumbled" in para- 
graph order, (A sample i? included at the end of this strategy,) 

' Goals 

A. >To show students their tacit understanding of essay structure and 

development. 

B. To encourage attention to and systematic analysis of rhetorical^ 
structure. 

C. To encourage student participation in class. 
Process ' 

A. The instructor explains the goals of the activity and distributes 
copies of the exercise to all students. 

B. The instructor explains that the paragraphs in the essay have 
' been jumbled and the students are to place the paragraphs in 

their correct order. (Eor more. difficult versions of this exercise, 
see the variations" section.) 

C. The instructor asks students to write down "clues'' which they 
us.ed to put the paragraphs in order. How did they choose the 
iritroductory paragraph, the sequence of the middle paragraphs, 
and the Concluding paragraph? 

D. Students could work on these essays individually or in small 
, groups. The small-gi'oup structure works best since the exercise 

stimulates much student discussion as they reach a consensus on 
the placement of each paragraph, 

E. Once the .groups have reached agreement on the sequence of 
paragraphs, the entire cfass can discuss the "clues'' used to 
determine the paragraph order df the essay. 

Variations'^ 

A, Instead of "jurhbling" the order of the paragraphs in the essay, 
the. instructor can obliterate all paragraph markers (making the 

. essay one long paragraph) and ask students to reach a consensus 
^on the points where paragraphs should Begin, 

B. The instructor , could both obliterate paragraph markers and 
jumble some o^ the ^paragraphs in the essay. This variatiosi. 
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.however, should be designed carefully and used only with a fairly 
sophisticated, confident group of students. 

Sample Essay » jf^ 

The paragraphs of the following essay have been junnbled. The 
correct order of paragraphs is5,2,7,3,6 ,1,8,4. The essay was written 
by Ed Roach, a student "^t D.S. Lancaster Community College, Clifton 
Forge, Virginia. 

The Causes of the Civil War 

[1] The South, after hearing Lincoln's proposal on slavery, felt - 
that Its rights had been violated. The. southern leaders decided 
that their states should be allowed to retalr^many soverign rights 
not already designated to the federal government under the 
Constitution of 1776, including the right for any state to secede * 
o from the Union if it felt its rights had been impaired. Jhe North, * 
on the other hand, agreed with Lincoln's decision, knowing that 
with national growth slavery would soon be diminished and * 
would no longer be an -issue of importance. 

[2] In 1857-52, Harriet Beecher Stowe published a^novel 
entitled Uncle Tom's Cabin, This novel was the story of a Negro 
family's treatment and bondage. The book, therefore, infuriated 
both the North and the South, but for different reasons. The 
North, which was almost totally against slavery, could not believe 
^ J that such things actually happened and cried out for the imme- , 
diate abolishment of slavery. The South, on the bther hand, fejt 
that the slaves were its prJjberty and that the North had no right 
^ Interfering. T he South felt that the book was a misrepresentation 
of fact. , * • ' 

[3J Instead of this decision, the court chose to try the case and 
then ruled that (1) Scott remain a slave under Missouri iawf (2) ' 
Nagros of slave descent were "inferior" and could not sue in 
federal court; and (3) the Missouri Compromise, which had 
prohibited slavery In free territory, was Unconstitutional. Thl^s 
decision by the court was a political bombshell and widened the 
gap ^between the North and the South even further. ' . > 

• [4) in summary, the' printing of Unc/e Tom's Ca5/n,the Dred 
Scott Decision, the election of Lincoln, and the Issue of state 
rights were the four things which triggered the War Between the 
States, which began as a "romantic adventure" and ended as a 
bitter conflict, [n this war, brother fought brother, and father 
fought son, often splitting entire households. This war raged for 
over four years^ as the. most liloody act of vengeance in the 
history gi the United States, ending in freedom and equality for 
all men and leaving a bitterness between the North and South 
which has lasted for mofe than a century and remains a separat- 
ing Issue today. f 

[5] The decade preceding the Civil War was one of bitter strife 
and conflict. The North and South were involved In i debate 
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over the Issue of slavery. The South, which depended on slavery 
for both economic and domestic reasons, felt that it had the right 

. to maintain slavery and was ready to fight should this right be 

challenged. Slavery, hpwever, served no purpose to the North; ' • 
ther^ore, it felt that the keeping of humans as work animals was ^ 
entirely wrong and that slavery should be abolished. Slavery, ,Ny^ 
therefore, was the overriding issue which led up to the Civil War. 
But there were four main causes (all of them converging on the 
single issue of slavery) which actually triggered the start of the 
Civil War: the printing of Unc/e Tom's Cabin, the Dred Scott 
Decision, the election of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency, and . 
' the issue of state rights. 

(6] After the 1860 election of^braham Lincoln as President of 
the United States, the South felt that it was at a great disadvantage, 
because of Lincoln's views on slavery. Lmcoln proposed that the 
South should be allowed to keep its^slaves but that any new state 
or territory added to the United States should not be permitted to 
have slaves. The South, however, felt that this put it in an inferior 
position in Congress, where most of its battles had been won. ; 
With the addition of new states and territofies ,to the Union, 

* Congress would grow, and the, South felt that its ability to keep 

Congress under control would be lost and eventually, so would its 
rights to slavery. 

(7) The*second factor leading up to the Civil War, the Dred 
Scott Decision,, was a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States regarding the status oCslavery in the territories. 

Scot\^was a Negro slav^ who belonged to, a. doctor. The 
docjtor took his slave to free territory and resided there for some 
time. The doctor then returned, with his'slave, to slave territory. 
After the death of the doctor, the abolitionists persuaded Dred 
Scott to sue for his freedom. The Missouri Supreme Court ruled 
' that Scott'was not entitled to his freedom. Scott then carried his 
case on to the United States Supreme Court, where it could simply 
have been ruled that Scott was not a citizen of the United States " 
and, therefore, could not sue- in court.. 

(8) This issue of states rights, therefore, wbs the singlemost 
main, cause of the Civil War. The South was determined to claim 
all within its boundaries as its^^ropert^ after seceding. Since the 

^ ^outh did not wish to have a federal fort in Its midst and the 
% North did not wish to give up what it felt belonged to the Union, 

the first shots were fired at Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbour,>» 

South Carolina, on April 11, 1867. 
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5. A<Iroup Approach to Tresis Statements and Topic Sentence^^ 

Group sht: Groups of three^to six students. * 
Time required: One or two class periods depending on variations 
added/ . ^ . - • 

Materials. Duplicated copies of the generalization(s) and jumbled 
topic sentences or data if also used in the exercise. (Samples are, 
^ indued at the end of this^ strate|y.)' 

Goals 

A. To help studentsJearn how to write^ topic, sentences and thesis 
statements. - 

B. To facilitate the working'together of students dn a common task. 
, C. To help students a,void uns>)pi5bRed*gen€ralizations. 

• / ; ' . ' ' 

Process^ . . * 

A. Discuss the gpals of the exercise wUVi the class.' 

B. Hand' out copies of the^duplicate<J ma^rial. 
■ C. Split the class into'^small ^groups. - - 

D. Read and answer questions about the following directions;, 
''Writing clear thesis statements is a necessary skill for any writer. 
A thesis statement summarizes the mdin*points o|, art essay, 
thereby giving the paper a focus. Also important are foprc 

'/^xsentences at the beginning of each paragraph. They.give^a paper ^ 
coherence because they providea- lead-in to the next point to be' 
discussed in the paper. A thesis statement^nd topic sem^nces 
are the skeleton upon which are added the reasons^ examples, 
and explanations that are the musculature of the essay. On the 
worksheet that was passed out is a general statement that should 
bte rriade into a tnanageable thesis Statement by breaking it down 
^ into elements which can be discussed in an" essay. Once your 
group has written a ,thesis statement, each group member should 
write a topic sentence introducing one of the topics mentioned 

. in the thesis. When all groups me;nbers are finished writing the 
topic sentences, the group should order them, thus forming an 
outline for a paper. Th^se thesis statements arrd topic sentences 
' will be "shared with the rest of the class. You have about twenty 
minutes to coniplete this parf of the exercise." 

E. When the groups have completed their work, they may either 
read their thesis statements and topic sentences or write them on 
the boaf d. They dan also be duplicated for the next class meeting. 
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• F. Students can discuss each group's work. Here are some possible 
questior^s: 

1. Do4s4he thesis statement narrow down the generalization to 
a manageable form for an essay? - ^ 

1, Does the thesis summarize the main points mentioned in the 
topic sentences? 

3. Do the topic sentences all relate directly to the points, 
mentioned in fhe thesis? 

4. Is the order of the topic sentences logical? 

5. Questions of your own. * 

Var/a(/ons • * 

A. There are many other activities that might be needed to help 
students learn about topic sentences and thesis statements. If 
your students need fnore work on thesis skills, this \i^riation and 
t|ieones that^follow may be useful. For this Variation, give groups 
a list of topic sentences. From these, they should formulate a 
thesis statement that summarizes the material in the topic sen- 

* tenjces. Thesis statements can then be read by a recorder froni 
each group. Possible sources for topic sentences are selectipns 
from the cla^ text that the"students have not yet read; a student 
essay that was particularly well organized; any weH-written essay 
(the essay might be distributed to students after they have written 
theij thesis statements sa that tbey can compare); or sentences 
written by the'instructor that pertain to some topic the cfass has 
been stud^^ing. . * * 

B. Taking variation A qnje step further, 70U fnigftt jumble several 
topic sentences. (A sample js included at tbe end of this strategy.) 
Have students put them in fogical oi'der and then write thfe tfresis. 
If you do this, make sure that there is some order implied in the 
topic sentences. Also, you might ask the group to give reasons 

. why they orden^d the topic sentences the way they'did. 

C. ^ You might introduce strategy.five by giving the students an essay 

which rambles because it does not have a clear thesis statement 
, ' and topic sentences. 

D. If you use topic sentences or a generalization related to an essay 
from a text students will be reading, you might discussthe essay 

* immediately after" this exercise so that they can comia^re their 
wark wjth the original,' 

E. Another approach to this process would be to give students 
g&ragraphs without topic sentences, then have them write topic 
serltences. (A sample is included at, the end of* this strategy,) 

II 
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F. -Give groups data or examples* randomly listed. Have them order 
the data into several categories, write topic sentences for each 
cluster of data, and write'a thesis statenient. Then the group can 
write'an essay from the thesis, topic sentences, and data. Again, 
th6 source, of the data might be an essay from a class text. 

G. If you wish to discuss paragj^aph endings, give students an essay 
, without endir\g,sentences for the paragraphs. Instruct the groups 
-to write appropriate ending sentences that summarize thapara- 

' graphs. ^ 

H. To discuss final paragraphs for essays, you might pass out copies 
^ of an essay, with the last paragraph deleted. Have groups write 

summary statements. Or have the groups add encijDaragraphs to 
any of the essays that result from the activities listed in this 
sectfon. 

I. - Give students a summary or ending statement of aa essay. Have-^ 

thenff^Slra thfesis statenijent that incluc^es all the ideas in the 
ending^ and then instruct them to writeiitting topic sentences 
flowing out of the ending., ^ ^ " <^ 

Sample Exercises \ * 

As discussed in^ihe strategy, generalizations like the following can be 
distributed to 'groups to be broken down into workable thesis 
statements- and then topic sentencesr\^ 

\j^\f pollution affects all of us. # 

The cafeteria need^ improvement. \ 
^ This_^ school needs more electives. 

Today was terrible (wonderful). * ^ 

. Most people are unconcerned about the problems of other 
people. " ^ 

Christmas is a mess. ? 

Noise ha^ bad effects on people. , . - ' 

' Most people are conformists. 

The following is example of a sett>f jumbled topif sentences 
that cogid be used for variation B. ... 

The nexf probleqi with air pollution is the destructi6n of <the 
o?one layer around the eartfy * , ^ - 

- Plants are«^a^fected .by ak polLujtion.^ > ^\ ' 
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Another prpblem affecting us is the smog created by exhaust 
Emissions. 

Our bl^ies are harmed by air^pollut^nts. 

The two essays below, both of which were written hy students, may , 
be used for variation E^where students are to supply topic sentences. 
These samples might also be used in other ways. For instance, leave out 
the ending paragraph and have the students write one; omit the thesis 
statement and have students write one; or jumble the data from an 
essay and have^the students order it. ^ 

Many times when-we he^r the word "amateur/' thoughts of 
someone who really doesn't know 'much invade our 'minds. 
Amatear has not always suggested someone who jHdn't know 
what he or she was doing. The word "amateur" comes from the 
Latin word "amator/' which means lover. "Amateur" originally 
meant someone who had a special inter^est in a fifeld without 
being a professional in that certain fiefd. The opinions and 
observations of these "lovers of art and knowledge" were 
respected. Today, we tend to only listen to the opinions of those 
who have advanced knowledge or special training in that field. 
However, many so-called "amateurs" h^ve led the way to greater 
knowledge in several fields. One of the fields that amateurs h3ve 
eVcelled in is science. 

Franklin was a prominent politician, newspapfer.publisher, print- 
er, and writer. He was one of the men who cTrafted the Declara'* 
tlon of Independence in 1776. Later, he also played a big role in 
gaining the support of France for the colonies durmg th^ ^ 
'American Revolution. Benjamin Franklin was without formal 
training in science. Yet, he made several Important discoveries^ 
about electricity. He was also the first person to make a scientific 
study of the Gulf Stream. , ' ' 

H\s career as a candy-seller came to a sudden halt when the 
J conductor, found young Edisqn making 'qltcoglycerin In the 
baggage c^r of the train. Nitroglycerin is aihighly explosive 
substance that can be set off by*a sharp jolt— and sh^ Jolts often 
o'ccurred on country railroads during the 1850's. Ednspn eventu- 
ally became. one of Americans most^famous inventors. Hexlis- 
covered the "Edison effect"— a heated metal giVes off electrons. . 
This effect, known as thermcT-electricity, Is being studied aTSf way 
to produce-electricity for special u^s. 

They began their careers as bicycle repairmen in Dayton, Ohio. 
Later, they manufactured their own bicycles and had a profitable 
small business going. The Wright Brothers were also interested in 
aeronautics. A$ amateurs^ thay followed the gifding demonstra- 
tions reported in newspapf^s and sclentffic journals. In tjpne. 
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- they began designing and building their own gliders. During 
their experiments, they proved 'that mariy of the known facts 
about gliding and aerodynamics were wrong. On the basis -of 
their own experiments, they found better theories. Still anaa- 
teurs, ttffey designed and built the first successful, engine- 
powered aircraft, thus becoi^^ng thejinitiators of the airplane ^ 
industry. • 

All of these men, classffied as "amateurs" by our present-day 
definition, made astounding discovepes and inventions. Today, 
we should think twice before we looR down on amateurs-^they 
may know more than we think. * 

Colors have a marked effect on human emotions. Color, 
whether on an artist's canvas or in the clothes a person wears, 
add intensity, variety apd appeal. However, this does pot univer- 
sally apply in the same way to every hue in the spectrum. Just as 
each color is different, so is the*"feeling it evokes. 

« . ^ ■ 

Thfs idea is seen evident by black being connected with mourn- 
ing; grey is often associated with a threat or preroonition of more 
. darkness to come. When these colors are mixed with a contrast 
such as white or cream, they take on a mysterious, haunting aura. 
The contrast can be in different shapes or in forms-such as crystal 
' rnoorilight piercing a grey night, or the creamy expanse of a 

woman's skin against the necklirte of a black dress. 

It 

Purple has an earthy, regal nature. King's vestments are often a 
deepjDurple, and erotic items of. apparel are .quite often this 
shade. Wme, which affects one's mood to the more romaqtic 
lazy side, is often a deep purple-red, and much of its enjoyment 
stems from the appreciation of its color. 

"This is especially ^rue o'f red. It has long represented anger, drv 
potential danger. ;ln spite of^this hidden explosive factor, it is a 
highly desirable sfiade. How often has the clithe "a wbman in a 
red dress" stirred up feeljngs of the fort^idden and of excitement 
because it is a taboo? Always in cartoons, dynamite is shown as 
little red. sticks. Who would dare paint' them green? 



Light shades, pastels, are very restful. They are not distracting. 
That IS why many schools paint tbe^walfs light'green or blue. It is 
.providing a calm atmpsphere for study and reflection. 
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The postwriting stage can be brolten into two parts: editing ancl 
• proofreading. In many ways the editing process is an extension of the 
writing ^age — it is a matter of taking a fresh, critical look at one's 
writing, bringing to bear all the intuition, knowledge, and under- 
standing one has of writing processes and forms, in order to be sure 
that the.vyritten product says or is what the writer wants it to say or 
be. In the sense that it is a part of the process that deals with the 
finished product, however, editing belongs i/i this postwriting stage. 

.We have found it Oseful to t^ach editing as a postwriting process, 
as a separate process to be done when the first draft.of a Writing is 
completed. At this stage, the writer takes a cooi, objec^ve look at his 
or her writing to see if it really speSks to the audience ^d pufoose he 
or shfe has in mind; if it has the cocrect tone and twister he^r she 
md hoped for; if it is rhetorically structured for maximum effect; and 
iff he diction and syntax of the sentences are precise and smooth. In 
inis' editing process, j)ien, the writer is looking for mayor problems in 
his or her writing. 

The proofreading part of the postwriting stage is the final step of 
the writing process. It is to writing what table etiquette is to eating. In 
this final proofreading process, the writer tooks for minor flaws in 
writing, flaws at the sentence level: spelling, subject-verb agreement, 
verb'tertse coiisistency, dialect features,''arid so on.it is an important , 
pjrt of the writing process, and, fortunately, one in which th)i wViter 
can receive much help from others. In stressing 4Ke importance of 
the postwriting stage, it, might also be jDoioted out to studejffts, tba^ 
professional wniters receive much help from others—colleagues, 
professional editors, and professional proofrea^ders — at this point. 

The postwriting process that wejiave briefly outlined here is not 
new. However, the discussion of spelling, punctuation, afid syntax 
correction has been clouded with controversy for sorfie time. The 
approach of prescriptive grammarians dominated for many years, 
fvlore recently, with the findings of linguists such as Labov, Chomsky, 
Linneberg, and^others, many assumptions about prescriptive gram- 
mar have been called into question. Also, the increased un&er- 
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standing aboi>hthe relationship between dialect differences and the 
teaching ofh/guage has added new complexities to the approaches 
teachers jfiust now take in ''correcting" students' language (see , 
Students Righh to Their Own Language lUrbana, IIL: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1974]), In attempting to alter patterns 
of student language, a teacher is tampering with the psychosocial life 
of the student. Consefluently , we recognize that a short introduction 
to postwriting Uke this or)e needs to be coupled with serious study of 
language, composition,'and correction. 

For our purposes here, it is essential that the composition teacher * 
acknowledge that the postwritii^g process deals primarily with sur- 
face features of the/fanguage system. If a teacher places too great an 
emphasis on editirig an^proofreading at the outset of a compos,i;ifln 
\course,Hthe language, ideas, and experiences a student mi<St star^t^ 
with in the composition process will be overshadowed by the 
sti\dent;s fear of error. Mina Shaughnessey concludes in Errors and 
fxp^cta't/ons (New York: Oxford University Press, 1977) that '1f a 
writer is not worried about being wrong, if he sees a chance for 
repairing and perfecting his copy at a later pomt before anyone sees 
it, Ke m\ be free to think »about what he' means and nol worry so , 
much ab^ut the way he is saying things, a worry that almo^st inevitably 
tu^s him Off from his grammatical intuitions. Furthermore, by with- 
holding clo^re.on his sentences, h"e is more fikely td work on thenf 
and, in the jXpcess^ Jbegih to be aware of his power tp make Choices 
(semantic and organizational) that bring him closer and closer to his 
intended meanlfig" (pp. 79-80). Editing and.prodfreading should 
therefore be .tauW as the last step in the composition process, ^ 

Last positi^^n in\the process does not imply last in ihiportance. 
Confusing sentence^ structure,** spelling'problem^, and ihaccurate 
punctuation are hindrances to one's reader. Student writers thus*- 
need to gain control of\vmax, spelling, and punctuation to communi- 
cate effectively, devflopment of prewritin^ and writing skills will lead 
to fewer postwriting probtfems, but students still heed consistent help 
in this area. The help givenVi syntax, punctuation, and spellffig must 
-be preceded by careful diagntJsis.Shaughnessey's Errors andfxpect^'- 
ttons is an excellent guide throulgh ways of jfiiagnosing and approachingy* 
student problems in the postvVriting stage, ''Errors" need to be 
seen as part^ofa highly organized structure of each' person's 
language. Therefore, to be really Effective m helping students gain 
mastery of the written ' mode^ teachers need a weH-developed 
understa^iding of language. The following exercises should help 
composition teachers with editing and ^roofreadigg instruction, but 
•^much work musi be done on the basis\f individual ne,eds. 
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^roup size: Depends on the number of students you wish to have 
read other students' papers. We suggest that triads or pairs are the 
mos^ pr^acfical si^e. 

Time required: Again, this depends on the size'of the groups, but 
twenty-five to thirty-five minutes should be sufficient for triacfs; less 
time is nfeeded for pair^. , 

Materials: A copy of the instructions and student essays. (Sample 
instructions are included at the ^nd of this strategy.) 

Goals ' ^ * 

A. To allow students to receive feedback about their writing froip* 
, their peers. ^' , 

B. To let students experience other students' essays. ' • 

C. To help students to leatrn about criticizing andyproofreadirfg. 

D. To allow stucjents to receive help on their essays before- they^are 
jurned in to the teacher. ^ \^ 

E. To encourage good rapport among class member^^^ 

F. To expand the students' sense of a'udience. 



Process *^ - 'y^-^-^'^y- 

A. Discuss the g'oats~df this strategy^ (We suggest that this exercise be 
used only after the students h&ve been meeting together for a 
tirpd scifficient for them to feel corhfortable with each other.) 

,B. Split into groups of two or three members. (Students rnight be 
allowed to select the members of their group or^p^air. fKese 

* 4 gro upin gs might remain th§^same throughout tlhe^ r^st of the 

. .course or they ma\ change.) * * 

C. Carefully read thrpugh thts rnstrucfions the first time you use this 
. strategy with a class, anci remind themof the instructions befere 

stfbsequent uses. ^ . /"''''^ 

D. Discuss the instructions. ^sss^ * • ; ^ „ 

E. The students complete the exercise in thei/ grpups. 

• • . .* * * 

VariaWons " 
' • ^ \ ^ . 

A. This. exercise can be done irw larger groups if theWuderf^ il^^?^ 

*well-deVeloped sense of trust in eath other. •<^!^ 

A'ou may let the students* revise their essays, if they wTs^^afft^ thjs 

exercise and turn them in at tKe rfext claSs meeting. 
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Sample Instructions 

The instructions that follow are designed to prepare a class for the 
peer^essay sharing described in this strategy. However, they can be 
modified to include the following variations. Members of the dyads 
can outline on paper each other's essay structure, pointing out the 
thesis or mam point and specifying how that pomt was developed-or 
,§uj2fstantiated. Or) in triads, one student can act as editor and one as 
proofreader. 

The task for today is to read closely the papers of class members; 
to both give and receive feedback on the papers, and (optional) 
to ask for any areas that t^ie reader of yqur paper cp\ij6 suggest 
for improving the written eohnmunioation. The steps are as 
follows. • t 

1. Read each other's paper carefully. * 

2. With(ijt'looking atjthe paper, tell the autho? wh'at you think 
S he or she is saying, or, if it is a narrative, tell tbe story back to 
' the author as precisely as you can, 

^ 3. Then your partner(s) should give^you the sgme type of 
feedback on your^paper. * *, ' 

4, After this, if you want to ask your parther(s) about anything 
which seems ^lnclear, you may do so; if you wish to ask for 

•constructive suggestions, you may. You might want to ask for 
• such Information as: 

W as ther^ any place in nny story that was l^id toioilovv?- — - 

(narrative) '~ 

b. Is there any point that yoh just did not really under- 
stand? 

c. Was there any place in whi^ my examples, reasons, or 
^ * explanation needed developing? 

d. Was there any place where I should add more details to ' 
my^description? 

' e( Is there any place where I seemed to wander from my 
topic? J • ' * I 
.f. Were there any transitions th^t were unclear of missing? 
g. Anything else that you want feedback on:^spelling, . 
sentence fragments, run-on sentences, punctuation, 
sentence variety, style, etc. . 

5. After each of you has given and received feedbacl< on the 
essays, you may decide to rework your essay. If so, you may 
turn it in at the next clasJ meeting; if n^V, turn in your essay 
at the end of class.Remember that good feedback is specific, 
not general. Constructive: "\ thihfc that this sentence could 
be more clear if you added 'Some toloR yvorcfs in your 
description of the trees/' Destructive: "Your sentences are 

• . lousy/' Also remeraber to check with your grogp members 
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to make syr^ your' comtnents ar^ clear. The attitudes which ' 
rr^ke this sh aring hejpful are (a) mutual trust; (b) recogni- 
tion that the+ielpin^ situation is a joint situation of trustjjc) a 
real listening to each other; (d) a mutuaf recognition that 
, whatever is said is merely how we subjectively see things and 
not necessarily the 'absolute, objective tYuth; and (e) a * 
mutual recognitionlthat we want to communicate effectively 
a^lJTF that to do this we neecl reaction from others. 
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2. The Ties That Bind: Discovering Coherence 

Group size. This exercise may be used in either a large-group or 
small-group setting. , . , 
' Time required: One 'to two hours, depending on how many exer-^ 
cises af?e used and how long they are. - . ^ 
M^aterials. An ^ssay in which some cohering words and phrases have 
been deleted. (A sample is included at the end of this strategy.) 

Coals . ^ ^ 

A. To show students their tacit understanding of coherence. ; 
b/ To encourage students Iq closely analyze the text of an ess^y. 
C. To 'encourage student participation and interaction in the class- 
room. ^ ' ■ I 

Process " * > - > ' ' * . 

A. Mn their work- on cohesion (Cohesion in English-, New York:^ 

Ifbngman, 197,6), l-Ulliday and Hasan contendlhat although there 
is a structural requirement for a sentenq^, there is no structural 
requirement between sentences oT^a text; hence; a te^t is held 
together substantively and by cohesion. Cohesion Is that taci^y 
understood But seldom anal^yzed quality which ''ti^s together" 

* -th€ sentences of a given reJt''tnto a unified whole. >Halliday and 
Hasan identify dif/erent types of cohesion, including reference, 
substitution, ellipsis, conjunction (four types:* additive^and, or, 
nbr; adversative— yet, although, but; causal— so, because; tem- ^ 
poral— then), and le>ftcal cohesion. >Vhile learning r>ew termi- 

. nology for classifying cohering words and pKrases may not be of 
much benefit for the composition class, discovering and dis- 
cussing cohesive words and phrases of a text may help students to 
perceive coherence, that magical quality which helps to make a ^ 

- text into a ui;iified, organic whole. , , ■ 

B. The* instructor should precede this exercise v^\th a short le^u(e^ 
" 'on coherence an^ unity, pointing- out examples of words and 

phrases often use.d to achieve cohesior^ ? text. 1 ^ 

C. The instructor distributes copies of ar»say in whi(;h many 
cohering' words and, phrases have beer^pleted. 

D. The instructor^ asks students to come to ^onsensu^(if they, are 
^ working in small'groups) of the be^t choices for the deJSted 
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words and to list clues which led the group to the final choice for 
ifeach. . ■ ■ 

E. The groups report to the entire class, discussing any disagree- 
ments in choices as they proceed, and the entirexlass tries for a 
consensus of opinion. 

Variations . > ' 

A. As a home assignment, the instructor can ask students to choose 
a,written text of their choic^and to point out the cohering words 
and phrases iti the text. ' 

B. Also as a^ home assignment, the instructor can ask students to 
create Ian exercise for other members of the class or group. 

C. Instead of deleting cohering words and phrases in a text,, the 
instructor can ask students to point'out the cohering vyords and 
phrases and to explain how they^dd cohesion to the text. 

Sample Essay 

Cohering words and phrases have been eliminated from the fol- 
lowing essay, written by Ed Roach, a student at D.S. Lancaster Com- 
munity College, Clifton forge,' Virginia. A key to the deleted words 
and phrases follows the essay. 

The Causes of the Civil* War 

The decade precedlng-the Civil War was 1 ^ of bitter strife 

' — 2 — conflict. The North 2 South were involved in a 

i debate over the issue .of slavery. The South, 4 depended on 
— 5 — for both economic and domestic reasons, felt that 6 
had the right to maintain slavery and was ready to fight should 

■ this- — Z — be challenged. Slavery, _S_, served no purpose to 
. the North; therefore, 2 felt thai the keeping of humans 

as work animals was entirely- wrong and that slaverf should be 
abolished. Slavery, — lil — , was the overriding issue which led 
uf^to the Civil War. But there were four' main causes ( 11 of 
' 'therp^converging on the single issue of slaveryji which actually 

- triggered the start of the Civil War: the printing of I7nc/e Tom's 
Cabin, the Dred Scgtt Decision, the election of Abraham Lincoln 

to the presidency, — 12 the Issue of state rights. 

In 1851-S2, Harriet Beecher Stowe published a 13 entitled 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. This novel was the story of a Negro family's * 
treatment and bondage. The book, therefore, infuriated both the 
North and the South, ,14 for different reasons. The Ngrth, 

' ^15 — was almost totally against-slavery, could not bel^6ve that 
such things actually happened and cried out for the immediate 

■ ' ' , . if 
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abolishment oi—lSL.. The South, IZ- 



» ' felt that* the slaves were its property and that the North had no 

right inferfering. Tbe South felt that the bOok ^vas a n^isrepne- ' 

4 sentatipn of , fact. .r ' 

The second leading up to the .Civil War, the DredS^ott 

Decision, was a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 

States regarding the status of slavery in the territories'. Dred Scott 

was ^ Negro slave 19 . belonged to a dgctor. The _ 2 0 took < 

his ilave to free territory and resided ^21 for some time. The 

X 22 then returned, with his 23/, to slave territory. After 

the death of the 24 > / 'the aboliti/nists persuaded Dred Scott 

' to sue for 25 freedom on the grbunds of having lived in free 

^ territory. The Missouri Sypr'eme Colrt ruled that _ 26 was not 

Entitled t6 his freedom 22— therf carried his-T7>^ on to the 

United States Supreme Court, where it^could simpl>\have been 

ruled that 28^ was not a citizen of the United States and, 

therefore, could not sue in court. 

Instead of this decision, the 29 chose to try the case 

30' th^rt ruled that (1) 31 remain a slave under Missouri 

law; (2) Negros of slave -d^cerft were **inferior" and could not 

sue HI federal court; and (3V the Missouri Compromise, - 3 2 ^ 

had prohibited slavery in free territory, was unconstitulion^l. 

* This decision by the. court was a political bombshell — 
« , widened the gap between the North and the South even further. 

* After tHe 1B60 election of ^br^>iam Lincoln as President of the 

^ ' United States, the South felt that . . 34 was at a great dis- 

advantage because of Lincoln's views on slavery. 35 pro- , 
posed that'the South should be allowed to keep 36 _ slaves 
37 that any new state or territory added to the United States, 
should not be permitted to have' , 38 , Tjie South, 39 , felt 
that this put 40 In an inferior position in Congress, — 
mo^ its battles had been won. With the addition of new states . 

42 territories to the Union, Congress would grow, afid the 
South felt that 43 ability to keep Congress under control 
» would be lost and eventually, so would _44 — rights to slavery. 

The South, after hearing 45 . proposal on slavery, felt that ^ 
46 rights had been violated. The southern leaders decided 

* that 47 states should be allowed to retain rtiany soverign 
rights not already designated to the federal government under 
the Constitution of 1776, including the US_ for any state to 
secede from the Onion 49 it felt its rights had been impaired. 

The North , agreed with Lincoln s 

decision, knowing that with national growth slavery wduld soon ^' 
be diminished 51 would no longer be an issue otNimporV 

tance. . ^ \ • , \ • 

i . This issue of states rights, therefore, wa^ the singlemostVTiam 

n . ' ^ 52 of the Civil War. The South vyas determined to claim all 

' - within 53 boundaries as 54 property after seceding. 
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V 

• Since the South did not wish to have a federal fort In > '55 midst 
— S6 — the North did not wish to giye up what 57 felt 
belonged to the Union, the first'shots were fired m Fort Sumter 
ip Charleston ^arbouo^South Carollila, on April 11, 1861. ' 

In summary, ihe l^rinting of {Jnc\y Tom's Cafa/n, }he Dred 
Scott Decision, the -eleaion of Linc^ln^ ^nd the issue of state 
rights were the fbjur thmgs which triggered the War-Between the 
States, which began as a "romantic adventu re" _5S_« ended as a 

bitter conflict. In this , brother fought brother, and father 

fought son, often splittmg entire households. This 60 raged 
for over four years' as the most bloody act of vengeance In the 

• history of the United States, endmg in freedom equality 
for all men — 62 — leaving a bitterness between the^orth and 
South which has lasted. for more than a century and remains a 
separating. issue today. 
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3* Dilly Day: Teaching Style 

Group size: Entire class m large-group discussion setting. 
Time requhed: No specific limit. 

Materials: Paper for each student; the ''dilly sentences" may be 
duplicated and one sheet given to each student. (Sample sentences 
are included at. the en^l of this strategy^ 

Goals ' * ' 

A. To introduce the concepts of sentence style and effectiveness. 

B. To encourage students to edit their own writings for effective 
sentence structure. * ] 

C. To encourage class participation and discussion. 

Process , . 

A. The instructor collects awkward, confusmg, Convoluted, or other- 
wise ineffective sentences from student >vritings over a period ojf 
time (without bames of course). / 

B. The instructor explains the gpals of ^he ex^rcfse and writes one of 
the ''dilly" sentences on the board. 

C. Everyone, including the instructor, attempts to rewrite the sen- 
tence so that it will be clear, smopth, and effective, while neither 

^deleting nor adding information. (Tl;ie instructor should be 
forewarned that his or her rewrites will not^always be the best.) 

D. Students should.be encouraged to try writing the sentence in' 
vario'us ways until it seems just right. 

E. Volunteers (or eyeryone) read their sentenc-es and the class 
Jiscusses them. Sdme^questions might be: 

1* How is the change clearer? 

2. What was wrong with the sentence? • 

3, Why did you change it the way you did? 

F. A new ''dilly" is written^on the board, and the process is 
repeated. ' ^ 

Variations ■ ' , " - 

A. Have students bring in samples pf ''dilly" sentences. 

B, The instructor brings in ''dilly" sentences written by professionals 
, —or by the instructor him- or herself! (Or from college memos, 

etc.) • > . . ' ^ ^ 
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Sample Dilly Sentences 

We collected the following sentences from stgdent wrtting and have 
use(Jhhem for ''dilly. day" exercises. * • ' 

1. I dared to tcLch him m risking the loss of a' hand and with 
the passing oldays I succeeded in taming this tiny life which' , 
projected so inuch anger and fear. 

2. The deep feelmg pi laughter has beauty by the jby of 
someone or rne with the pleasure of a loud^, joyous laugh, 
ringing, through- the channels of tKe mirid. 

3. Days would pass, living only for her son. / 

4. "We had packed our clothes and thmgs we werejo take on 

the trip the night before. 

5. I kept asking him did he want to go bajck and see his uncle, 
Still half-laughing, but he didn't. 

* . 6. Howard came over and sto6d by me and he turned me to 
him and he just stodd there and looked at me, j 
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4. Transcripbon: Teaching Punctuation^^tructure, an^Form 



^oup size: Entire clas^/ . 
pime reqwred: One class fjeriod of forty 



|y-five to fifty minutes; lortger 

sessions can easily be used. 
Materials:^ One tape recorder and a cassette. . 

Goals • ' / ' 

A. To build self-confidence and assurance of students who have 
f experienced little success in English. 
,B. To have students,identify their own strengths a.nd weaknesses in 
punctuation and paragraph structure. ' 

C. To show students the multiple possibilities of forni. 

D. To encQurage students to ejcperimer^t by deliberately varying' * 
sentence strjjcture. , ' . * 

Process * ^ ' ^ 

A. The instructor selects two or three short to medium-length -^'N^^ 
paragraphs from a nevvspaper story, ?hort story, manual,,or te)(u^^ _ 
The paragraphs should be at the appropriate reading level fo^, 
most of the class and llso be interesting to the students. Th^ 
instructor either -records or has someone else record these 
paragi^hs. ^ \ 

B. 'The ihstructor opens the class by pjaymg thi/ taped paragraphs. 

They should. ](g no longer than two or^^ee minutes. 

C. The instructor explain^^diat a trans.cription and tells the 
students that they will bVvApected to copy, word for word, the 
material recorded on the tipe. 

D. After the groans from tfi^ ^udents subside, tH? instrucjor plays 
several opening words, tn^Q stops; goes back to the beginning, 

and -starts again, giving time for students to copy the words on ^ ' 
paper. The instructor can copy along with the students to get a . 
.* "feel" for how long it takes. ^ 

E. The entire three-mihute recording js transcribed by each stu- 
dent. Some students wiJI need to go slower than others. Students 
who'finish early can look their papers over; the instructor can ask 

* these students to attempt to write several ''correct" versions. 

F. After^each student is finished with the transcription, the in- 
structor shoulcTgive several gninutes to allow students to ''make 

Strategy four was contributed by Jim Merlihan, Community College of Baftimore, 
Harbor Campus, Baltimore, Maryland. * * 
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sense'! of their seritence'structure and punctuafian decision^. 

G. The instructor should call for volu'tlteers to j||Jt their transcrip- 
' tions on tfie board. 

H. The instrjjctor asks theVest of the class-to read carefully what is 
being puTon the board and to compare their own transcription 
with those on <he board. * , . 

I. The instructor explains that stiifdents are learning a necessary 
s1<ill and asks the class to correct the versions on the board. The 
instructor'might choose to designate a spokesperson for the class^^ 
tOigo to the board and make correjctions according to the" 
directions being given by the whole class.. 

J. How much can be accomplished in each class will depend on the 
size of the class and the instructor's style. This procedure can be 
repeated at intervals; , thus it would be best to start 'Off wth 
relatively sliort paragraplft so that students can complete the 

■ exercise in one class meeting.- ■ •'^ 

K. The instructor asks students to keep a record of the kinds of 

mistakes likely. to be committed. • , ^ 

L. This -exercise can provide a solid base for introducing the 
concepts of paragraph and sentence structure, as well as for 
introducing wrfting conventions. 

\/ariations 

A. This exercise can be used to identify problem^ areas in 

' individual's writing; it can also be used to identify tht)se wwffirs 

■ who do not need extensive (editing and'proofreading workyThus 
It can be usefuj in placing students at an appropriate leve from 
the outset. i 

B. Have students tape-record each other and write a transcfipt in 
the same class session. 

C. the instructor can be the center of attention or not, as des/red. Lt 
is possible to leave a class with the problem of coniing up/with at 
least four (or as many ^s'th^instru$:tor wishes) accurate versions 
of the same'paragra'ph. Tfie instruOor should make sure that 
there are in fact a number of different ways that the punctuation 
can be marked off in'the sentences. 
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5. Wh^re Do I Put These Caf(^i^^ 

Group^size: |mall group's 6f four to six students. The instructor can 
group students accoVding to capitalizatfon problems inr their writing, 
orj stuctents can form groups in any manner they choose. 
7/fhe required: Approximately one fiour-^ten^minutes at the end of 
one class period for the instructor to explain the exercise and fifty 
minutes df the following class'period for students to learn capitaliza- 
tion conventioos by the peer-teaching method, 
Materials: Copies of a text in which all capital letters have been 
changed to lower case letters. (A sample is included at the end of this 
strategy.) 

Goals 

A. Ta-help students learn the conventions of capitalization. 

B, To encourage peer teaching. , - , ». 

CC To dispell the myth that the English instructor is the sole source of 
knowledge of language conventions. 

Process " * • ' 

A. ' The instructor explains the goals of the exercise, divides the class/ 

into smail grou|^, and distributes copies of the exercis©^^ 
students. ' / 

B. As a fiome assignment, students are told to place capitals iri ^he 
text whenever they^re required and to be prepared tb explain 
the reason for the convention. , * 

C. Vyhile completing the assignment outside of class, students may 
use anyj^fesources available to them, including the writing lab, an 
En^lisfi handbook, t.he Instructor, or other insttuctors. 

D. During the next cl^ss period, the instructor distributes copies of 
the same text with gorrect capitalization and asks members of 
.each group to check each other's papers. 

E. After the '"corr^ection" has Been completed, group members 
return pap^K^o the owners apd take turns explaining any erro/s 
which have been noted on thje papers. The instructor may serve 
as a resource person in case any questions arise. ♦ 

F. , To check retention, the instructor may ask students to complete 

another exercise in class, and, if needed, the peer-teaching 
process can be repeated. " ' 
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Varmtions 

A. This exercise can be used to help students learn any of the 
^'conventior^ associated with the wriyen mode, such as spelling? 
abbreviations, numbers, or use of italics.'v 
This'exercise can be used solely as a homework' activity. The first 
three steps of thfe process would remain the same, but as the next 
homework assignment, students would exchange papers and 
mark corrections. * ^ ' \ 

Sample Essay • - . / * 

All capital letters have been deleted from the following essay, which 
w^s written by Monte Weade, a student at D.S. Lancaster Community 
College, Clifton Forge, V^irgtnia. 

'anglers' dismay 

"an eight-mile section of the james riv^r,'known as the spring- 
wood area> has beerl callecj an "anglers paradise" by many Sports 
writers ar>d fishing experts, many species of fish are abindant * 
' here, many of them of record breaking size, but for all this, 
sprlngwood remains an isolated area which is visited by very few 
fishermen. 

• 'there are many reasons why fishermen from ou^ide this 
region stay clear of this section of the james. being a native of^this 
area, i can understand^hy this tab'bo has-been placed on the 
river. , 

the shore line on both sides of the river is covered with heavy . ^ 
brush in most parts, to get to the f^w clear spot^ along the banks 
• requires a very^ strenuous hike of several milesl fishermen must 
also be carefuTnot to trespass on pVivate property, some^of the ^ ' 
farmers who own river frontage do not allow outsicl^rs tocrois or 
use their property, the landowners have put this restriction on 
the* fishermen due to the carelessness of a few. ' v 

the aqgler who qhooses to take to th^ river in a boat Is faced 
with a challenge just as^reat as the angler on the shore, the , 
irregularMepths of the river, which range from two feet to an 
estlmat^d^^i^ty feet, cause changing curren(s which can be very 
tricky. Xw</> rapids divide the section into thirds, known as the 
lower, m/ddle, and'upper sections, the upper rapids are espe- 
cially dangerous to boat traffic, a fisherman may never get a 
chance to fish the upper section from a boat, for there IsnY any 
place to launth a boat above the rapids and only a few skilled 
^ . boatsmen can reach It from the middle section* • 

the last ancj biggeSt reason sportsmen do not fish thjs section ^ 
Is pollution, the jackson and cowpasture rivers merge at Iron 
gate, Virginia, to form the james. the cowpasture is one of the few 
unpolluted rivers left in Virginia whereas the jackson is one of the 

\ 
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most heavily, polluted.^ westvaco, in covington, Virginia, is the 
main contributor of pollution in the j^ckson. the effects -of the 
industrial waste are still vfi^-y eviderK at the springwpod settion 
some forty miles away, the water looks as if it is almost black, and 

^ J a white foam is visible on the surface very- often, when certaifcT 
weather conditions exist, ^ very foul odor' is evident. 
, althpirgh the reasons for the lack of interest in this section are 
very evident, i believe there could be avast recreational future in 
this section, if stronger pollution regulations were enforced and 

\^ individual lantJotvners would c-lear the*river frontage, sportsmerl. 
* ' would begin to t^ke a second look, much to the advantage of all ^ 
concerned. 
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6* Learning Punctuation Conventions 

Group size: Either' large br small groups. * * 

Time recfuired. One** to three hours, depending on the number of 
conventions the instructor wants students to Ipam'and the writing 
sophistication of the studenti. 

Materials: Qopie^ of an essay in which most (or aJI) punctuation 
marks have^been removed. (A sampi? is included at th^ end^of this 
strategy.) 

Cpa/s. ' . ^ 

A. To encourage stucje/its to learn the tonventidns of punctuation. 

B. To encourage students to find alternate sources of authority for 
writing conventions. 

C. To encourage student interaction and peer learning. 

Process , ■ • * 

A. like the preceding strategy, this exercise is based oathe belief 
that one really learns something when he or ^he has to teach it; 
thus, the peer-teaching, basis for the exercise. For this exercise, 
the instructor hands Qut copies of an essay /vithout punctuation 
'*(or with only one type oC punctuation mining) at the end of a 
class period and asks students to punctuat&it as a home assign- 
ment. They are to be prepared^to explain the reason for each 
mark. ' ' . f 

B. VUhile completing the^assignment, students may use any resource' 
available to them: an English handbook, the instructor, the 

^' institution's* writing lab, other instructors, and so on. 

C. At the beginning of the class when the assignment is due, the 
instructor hands out copies of the same essay withr afl punctua- 
tion restored and divides students into groups o^ four to six. / 

D. The students exchange papers arfd correct each other's papers, 
marking orfly, those areas which were incorrectly punctuated. 

E. Students in the gcoifp ''peer-teach'^ the conventions for. those 
members.who used punctuation marks incorrectly. The instruc- 
tor may serve as a resource person, should any questions arise* 
(This step of the process, of course, oi^ consume a good deal of 
time; part of the peer tea/:hing could be done outside of cla^s— 
in the writirrg fab, for example.) ' » , 
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F. The instructor can distribute another essay, with the same type of 
punctuation missing, to check mastery of punctuation conven- 
tions, and the process can be repeated, if needed. 

Variations ^ ^ * 

A^. The instructor can form groups b^ised on students' punctuation 
in their own writing. One good approach is to group two or three 
. students who use a pungtuation mark correctly with two or three 
who d(ji not. 

^B. T-his exercise can be done as an individual assignment, but 
besides placing punctu^ion in the essay, the studerft'must also 
give a written explanation for each puQCtuation mark. The 
instructor collects these papers and assigns sttiden4s to learn the 
convention for marks they have misused. The student must then 
''teach" this rule to other studehts during a later class period. 

Sample Es^y . • • " , 

The following essay, from which all punctuationl+\as been removed, 
was written by Minnie Singer, a student at the Community College of 
Baltimore, Harbor *€ampus, Baltimore, Maryland. 

>' Not All Women Want to Be Liberated 

As a child ! was taught that a woman should stay a* home with 
; her children and a, man should work for a living When I was in 
junior high the girls took home economics and the boys'took 
shop because these, were the things that would be most useful 
when we graduated Of course some girls would work in office 
jobs even though they were married but they^till had to know 
how to cook and 'sew - ^ 

I married when I was eighteen and felt quite ready to play the 
housewife and mother Ten years and four children later I Was 
bored wfth Mrs. Prim-anfJ-proper and decided to go to work I , 
had learned that womerf vyere not restft^ed-to housework and 
office jobs Bunnie a frie'nd .from the local womens group 
• suggested painting might be a good place to start After all she 
• said how hard is it to put paint on a wall 

Mr Clark the business agent for Painters Local Number 1 
thought it was hilarious when I showed up at*the hall to ask for 
wor|( but after several arguments and a month of regular 
attendance at 'apprentice classes h^ enrolled me'officially in the 
program I went to class for three months before I got a job 

The ffrst morning I reported for work at seven in what I 
. thought was full dress union-made whites The foreman^told me I 
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had two days to get a pair of steel-toed boOtsThis Is a hardhat job 
he.'mLUtered chewing on his cigar In the begmning I didn't 
notice all the white pants hanging on nails but as more painters 
came In I saw that I was the only one wearing a uniform and 
realized they were waiting for me to leave so they could change I 
turned to go when Gary the foreman bellowed O.K. men time 
for work Gopher youd better take orders For coffee break now 
There's a carry-out on the corner He was talkiflg to me I wapted 
to shove the cigar down his throat but the guys all staVted talkirrg 
at once 

Im Bill Coffee black 
/ Im Ted Coffee cream and sugar . ' ^ 

DEont forget my change 

I tried to' remember all the orders as I waited for my, days " 
assignment from' Gary He told me to work with Frank the shop 
steward on^lhe eighth floor I heard him chuckle as I walked away 
and .then he^*eHed Oh by the way our elevator is out of. order 
WhenJ got to the eighth floor panting l^ke a pupp>^ I could see 
there would be no sympathy from my fell6w workers 

By coffee break T was tired and dirty from climbing over a heat 
duct with the rolls of plastic used to protect it frocn the ^aiht I 
was cold because the buildipg^had no' heat yet And I was 
desperately in need of a rest room because there were no johns 
for women Once we finished taping every heat duct on the site I 
thought things would get better At least I wouldnt have to climb 
so much but instead the work got harder 

Ten w6eks of toting five-gallon cans of paint and paste and 
dragging severtty-five-pound rolls of vinyl up and down through 
eight dirty drafty damp floors^ in the middle of winter made me 
wonder why I had ever been so dumb Then I knew how ^rd it 
was to'put paint on a wall I was ready to be a housewife again- 
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Appendhx A: : • 

Setting Priorities \ \ 
. for Diagnosing 
.Student Writing 

Fop more semesters than we would care to admit, we have carelessly 
approached the teaching o{ compositionJn our classrooms. We would assign 
essays from a text, discuss them in class, vaguely pointing out a few'structurai 
or rhetorical concerns, and then require students to write essays of'their 

^JiHs/n. We "corrected" them all in the same manner— often ruthlessly— and 
graded them according |b some ideal essay which was permaneritly fixed in 
our- mind's eye. WhilMhe grading part of this process was partly based on 
rhetorical concerns,^e "correction" part was overl^conqerned with surface 
. correctness— the profofreading part of the writing process." Surel/ our stu- 
dents must have understood from our red marks and comments that spelling 
was more importarlt jhan structure, mechanics more important than unity 
and coherence. Meta'pho'rically, we were teaching our students to trim the 
windowsills before tbey h^d adequately constructed their houses. 

Since that time, we have become more systematic in diagnosing writing 
problems. iTjstead of marking evfery writing tr^jjfgression in a student paper, 

: we attempt to diagnose, on a priority system,* the ma/qr problem of that 
writing and ignore all others. When a student no longer^hows that problem 
}^^\9^^^^ writing, we then focus on the next priority for our diagnosis. This 
is ho^a new approach, we know, luit we think it is important for writing 
inOT^uctors to establish their own priorities for helping students to write 
better and to guard against slipping back into the questionable method of 
correcting everything and accomplishing little. We constantly have to remind 
ourselves to comment about the good things in a paoer, to diagnose the 
remaining major problems, and^.to begin working on tho^ prcrblems in a 
"systematic manrier with each styjJent,' without comparing one student's 
writing to another. i f 

Our priorities are set up on a simple basis: the writing problems which 
seem to harm a paper th^ most—the global concerns— are the first priority, 
and every other problem is ranked according fo how much it tends to 

.diminish the value or worth of the writing. A lack of structural unity, for 
example, is a much greater problem than a few subject-verb agreement 
pr/jblems dr several spelling, errors. Here is a list of our priorities: 

I. Global concerns . * ♦ 

A. Rhetorical concerns 

1. ^ Unity: logical development and flow of thought 

2. Focus: staying on the, topic without wandering 

• 3. -Coherence: "sticking together" of major part^ of writing, use of 
transitions . ' ^ 

4. Pointedness: 'responding pertinently to the writing topic i,"^ 

5. Sufficiency: saying enough t6 get the job done 

6. Value: the quality of thought 
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B.' Rhetorical structure ^ 

1. Introduction ' 

2. Body 

3. Conclusion • ., ' * 
il. Other stuK^ural concerns 

A. Paragraph structure , - . • j -i 

1. Development: "backing up" of generalizations by using details, 
examples, illustrations, comparisons, and .so on , 

2. Coherence: one sentence "fitting" with or leading into another; 
using transition words or phrases 

B. Sentence style and structure ' . 

1. Sentence fragments * 

2. Run-on'*'sentences 

3. Awkward sentences 

. 4. Vyordy sentences ' 

5. Choppy sentences 

6. Illogical serrtences 

7. , Lack of sentence variety 

III. Writing errors 

A. Subject-verb agreement 

B. Verb tense consistency 

C. Pronoun reference and case ^ 

D. Internal punctuation 

E. Capitalization (for beginning of sentences, only) 

IV. ^ Mechanics 

A. Spelling a 

B. Mechanics: use of apostrophes, hyphens, capitals, abbreviations, and 

numbers ^ , 

V. Usage questions (e.g.^ hdin^^d-hwi, who-whom„can^may) 

VI. .Dialect features (see Appendix B for a discussion of this priority) 

We can show how this priority system works by diagnosing the following 
student paper. . 

Smiling Funeral 

One of the Warm summer days rather beautiful because of the clear 
sky. Not really a day for a funeral it seemed. 

The practice of funerals being sat in a^ful maner was unusuaho me. 
Myself being from a Westeracivilizatlon were the culture is very different 
from that of the East and South East. The South-Eastern culture of South 
Korea was very old, and what 1 was about to take part in was only 
customary. ^ ^ 

It is with much understanding that the living pass the dead on in such a 
joyf^ram of mind and mood For m rr^ost old cultures like that of South 
* Kor^There is no word in the Janguage for hell as we toda/i<now the 
meaning to be. The words used to express the journeys^end forjhe living 
spirt of the dead is, Happy Yama. The meaning'of which is signple, Over the 
mountain, or to ascend to a better plate 

The arrangement for the funeral are set in a decbfStive design of 
bright colors and large signs. Signs proclaiming the dead persons name. 
Members of the procession are family, friends and guests All of which 
are dressed in bright-colors. Many wearing what look to be party hats. 
Often there are two or three drumers. 
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There is a rhthemic sound and movement to the procession. Forming 
a dance like step of PDovem^t, stepmg five pases forward aad two back 
' The casket is ca>ried in a case ornamented with dragon heads of bright 
.cdlors. From which are jung many bright colored nbbons.^The case is 
, carried on two horizontal polls vjh\ch is carried by eight men. In front of 
the case sets»the pace maker of the rhythenn; also carried by the eight 
men. ^ . ♦ . , . 

At the grave sight after the dead is placed m a round grave. There is 
the eating of many goods and wines Many free spirited songs feel the air 
telling of love and death. ' ^ ^ / 

The ending of the funeral is the beginning of life of the spirVof .the 
dead. The people" of the procession are le'ft to live life pleased because 
the spirts of the dead is free, and has as^nded. They can spDile because 
• one has gone over the mountain. " *- 

As we read this storf, our red pert-bearing hand ^^ems to have a mind of 
its own; it wants \o underline, circle, and attack all the surface errors that this 
writing presents. Like Dr. Strangelove, we virtually trave to struggle with our 
arm to keep it from moving. By our priority system, however, this is actually a 
relatively good writing. The author knows hgw^to begin^ develop, and 
conclude a narrative, he knows how to stay lo the^ point and add sufficient 
detail, and he certainly has something worthwhile to say. 

The important thing for us to dQ,,Ht would seem, is to encourage him by . 
pointing out all the good qualities of the paper. In pointing out problems, we 
wduld first go to the B section of Priority 11 on our list and point out sentence 
stylQ and structure. Everything else, we believe, should be left alone, since 
marking surface errors would onj^y tend to confuse priorities for this writer at 
this stage of his development, if we can keep him interested In writing, there 
will be time enough t9 work down to the lower-level priorities of agreement 
problems and spelling errors in his later writings. This method does not 
produce dramatic, overnight successes, but it does produce consistent 
improvement in student writing. And, in any case, it certainly beats the 
mindless method we foriperly used. 
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Dialect features "are spoken features that regularly occur in the speech 
patterns of any group of speakers, thus making their linguistic system slightly 
different from that of another group which speaks the same language. The 
>vay a person from^ Boston adds an r to the pronunciation of the word /cfea — 
mciking it sound like fdear— or the way a Southerner may pronounce the 
word /—making It sound like ah— are e)(amp{es_oL,i:£gidAal dialect dif- 
ferences. Most dialect differences are differences in pronunciation only, but 
som^'are in word choice?^ Northerner may say, "\ drove my son to^school 
today,'' while some Southerners say, "1 carried my son to scho(^ today." 
Likewise, speakers fropn some areas of this country keep a spare tire in the 
trunk of their cars, while speakers from pther areas keep it, in the boot of 
their cars. ' / - 

While most pefop\e are aware pf and, accept these regional dialeqj 
differences, theyjrail.to recognize 50C/a/* dialect differences and. thus stigma- 
tize tlie dialect features of a person from anpther socioeconomic class within 
their own region. It should be understood that these features are just as 
regu|ar, just as linguistically ''pure,'* as the features of any oth^r spoken form 
of the sanQe language and are condemned only because thelninority dialect 
users themselves are disliked, usually because o^ their lack power^and 
prestige in that society.' , . * ^ 

The black dialect (or black English) is an example of a social dialect. 
Although It shares most of the features oi other American. English dialects, 
there^re ehoujgh variations for mosl Americans to distinguisn a black English 
speaker and to condemn his or her speech as "nonstahflard," '^corrupt," or 
''uneducated.'' Not ail black Americans use black English; indeed, fnany 
blacks who have moved into the "mainstream" of our society share the same 
dialect features and language attitudes of most whites. Furthermore, many of , 
the black English features are also found as regwar features in Southern 
dialects, which isn't surprising since most l^l^ck Americans can twee their 
origins to the pre-Clvil War South. As^blacks moved to the North, they again 
faced social isolatiori— usually iri urban ghettos — and their dialect patterns 
^were retairiedt and preserved ip^ new geographical area, i 

Most dialect features present \io real .problem 'in the written *mode. 
Whether a speaker says 'po lice or po;//ce, the spelling remainS'the ^ame. Yet, 
many speakers of the black dialect (and of many Southern dialects) |^oe a 
problem m the written mode, since their dialect features *re often refleaed 
in the written verb systerrv^and are usually marked as incorrect verb forms. 

We wNI not attempt to catalog the differences between black English and 
"standard" English here. (For those readers who are interested, we recom- 
mend Robbins Burling, Englishjn Black and VVh/te [New York: Hojt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1973] as ah excellent source on this subject.) Instead, we will 
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attempt to point out the major black dialect features that often show up in a 
st.udent*s writing. Many of these black dialect verb features come from 
consonant cluster reduction— the tendency of virtually all American English 
speakers to combine and reduce a group of consonant sounds to a simply 
construction. For example, most speakers would not distinguish all the 
consonant sounds in ''^l stopped to see hifn yesterday." For most speakers, 
the ed marker in the word stopped would be eliminated. Black dialect 
^speakers simply carry this reduction pendency into more areas of their 
speech, leaving off the ed markers on many spoken verb forms, as well as on 
many written verb forms. It should be understood that these writers do 
understand the concept of verb tense, the tensejs. usually reflected in some 
other word of in the context of the erUire speech or writing. 

Compounding this writing tendency is hype^orrection. Because English 
teachers have intervened in a dialect vyriter's linguistic system In the past, 
that wjlter may be confused enough about which verb or noun to put ed or s 
endings on to write verbs like faeafed or dranked or a noun like childrens. 
Hoping to find the elusive answer4o a complex, mysterious writing problem, 
the writer has overshot the mark in correctness, ending up. with yjerb forms 
that are also marked as incorrect by the English teacher. , 

Dialect interference in writing, then, is not'a simple thing to eradicate. It 
may be best ior writing instructors to focus on majonwriting problems first, 
leaving dialect features as a very low priority for prescription. Once dialect 
speakers becomfe fluent, sophisticated writers, they can choose whether to 
learn the prestige pat^^erns. If, aL,that point, they choose to learn them, they 
probably wifl do so with a nfiinimum of effort. The following are dialect 
features commonly found In student writing. 

1 . Loss of ed endings on past tense'verb forms. Examples: "W4ien I was a 
child, I walk to school every day"; "He wish me a nappy birthday"; "I 
use to do that all the time." This loss of ed endings occurs because of 
consonant cluster reduction. In learning the "standard" form, a 

" " ' dialect writer often goes overboard in "correcting," e.g., "He beated 
the rug with a broom." Thi^tendency is called hypercorrection and is 
not a dialect feature, but a result of a "standard" English speaker 
' interfering in the writer's linguistic system. 

2. Loss of 5 endings on tNrd person singular, present tense verb forins 
and on plural nouns. Examples: ''He show me his homework every 
day"; "I read her stpries and play game with her every day." The 
noun and verb in the examples lose the s ending due to consonant 
cluster reductldn. Agafp,^ in "correcting" tHe problem, the dialect 
writer often goes too far, ending up with a hypercorrect sentence like 
"The childrens were told to wash their feets every day." 

3. Invariable be for futurfe tense will be. Example: "He be coming in a 
. few minutes." This construction occurs largely because of consonan) 

cluster reduction; "He will be coming" is reduced to "He'll be 
coming," which is further reduced to "He be coYriing." 
♦ 4. Double negative concord. Exapnple: "We don't want nothing." In 
most dialects of English, the rule is to put negatives in the first 
possible position, but not on fctllowing indefinite pronouns: "We 
don't want anything." Other dialects— such as' the black dialect— 
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demand that the negative gb Tn the first possible position, as well as 
on the following indefinite propouns: ''We donY want nothing/' 
Use of it fpr/here as expletive (filler. word). Ej^'amples: "The first day at 
school I Wife ^f raid because it were only five blacks m the classroom"; 
"/f*was a girl ory our $ide who couldn't hit the ball." This dialect 
difference is simply the r^ult ota diction choice difference betweeh 
dialects. « 
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